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R-O-W and LIF-T-LOX are the registered 
trade-marks of R.O.W. Sales Company. 


EXPERIMENT PROVES WOOD BEST INSULATOR 


Wood panel (front) and aluminum panel of equal dimen- 
sions. Chilling Agent: Two 20-pound blocks of dry ice. One- 
inch insulation shields ice cream cones from direct cooling. 
RESULT: Cone on aluminum panel was held in semi- 


frozen condition, aluminum being an excellent thermal 
conductor. Cone on wood panel was not visibly affected 
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witH by chilling agent. 
There’s no po for genuine “— —. They 
Oo xX look warmer and they are warmer. R-O- emovable 
LiF T) i ' Wood Windows can be washed or painted in half the 
WINDOW BALANCE time— inside the house. 





N.A.H.B. Booths *79, Conrad Hilton and #562, Sherman Hotel 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY 1205 ACADEMY, FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 
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DR. C.-E. A. WINSLOW; 
JOSEPH A. FOWLER 

NAHRO presidents for 194243 and 
1943-44, respectively, died early in Jan 
uary within two days of each other. 

A noted houser, 
teacher, editor, and 
author, Dr. Winslow 
was 79 at the time 
of his death. He 
had been chairman 
of the New Haven 
housing authority 
since its inception ” 
in 1938 and was 
credited with  hav- by 
ing advanced “bold 
plans for the rede 
velopment of slum 
areas.” 


Dr. Winslow 


Dr. Winslow was also a_ recognized 


authority on public health, having 
founded the Yale University department 
of public health in 1915 and served as 
department chairman until his retire 
ment in 1945. He was also instrumental in 
founding the Yale school of nursing in 
1923 and had been editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health since 1914 
Dr. Winslow was said to have influenced 
international health policies and advances 
through the health section of the League 
of Nations and later through the United 
Nations’ World Health Organization. 

New Haven's Mayor Richard C. Lee 
said of him on learning of his death 
“Guided throughout his life by compas 
sion and understanding of people and 
problems, Dr. Winslow had few peers as 
a public servant . . . For many years he 
was a leader in the cause of public 
housing for the economically underprivi 
leged. More than any other individual 
he was responsible for the success of 
our own local housing program.” 


Mr. Fowler be 
came active in the 
housing field in the 
early 1930's when he 
headed a_ builders 
committee making a 
survey of Memphis 
housing conditions, 
which resulted, in 

1936, in two federal 
slum clearance proj- 
ects. He was ap 
pointed supervising 
manager of the Pub- 
lic Works Adminis- 
tration during their construction. Mr. 
Fowler became executive director of the 
Memphis Housing Authority in 1939 and 
served in that job until the time he 
retired in 1953. 

During World War II he was active in 
securing adequate housing for workers 
in local war plants and after the war in 
providing veterans housing. For a short 
time in 1940 he served on the national 
housing front with the office of Defense 


Mr. Fowler 





Housing Coordination in Washington. kt 
was largely through the leadership of 
Mr. Fowler that Memphis won the a 
colade “the best housed city in the na 
tion” at the 22nd annual meeting of 
the National Housing Conference — in 
Washington, D. C. on May I1, 19538 

Prior to his entrance into the housing 
field, Mr. Fowler conducted a highly 
successful electrical contracting business 
and was a national leader in the elec 
trical industry. In addition, he was an 
active participant in a wide variety of 
local civic and social welfare organiza 
tions. 


STEWART McDONALD, 

Federal Housing Administrator from 
1935 to 1940, died of pneumonia Jan 
uary 3, in New York City, after a pro 
longed illness. He was 77. In 1940 he 
resigned from FHA to accept a position 
is deputy federal loan administrator un 
der Jesse Jones. During World War IL he 
organized and conducted the Army War 
Shows, which toured the country in 1942 
and 1943. During his housing service, M1 
McDonald held a NAHRO membership 


EDWARD R. BAIRD, 

counsel for the Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority and long-time 
member of the NAHRO committees that 
advised on the contract terms for fed 
eral assistance under both the public 
housing and redevelopment programs, in 
November suffered a serious injury un 
der unusual circumstances. An ardent 
sportsman, Mr. Baird was duck hunting 
when the accident occurred. A low-flying 
airplane attempting to drop a_ message 
to the hunting party, struck Mr. Baird's 
rifle, driving it against his head and 
causing serious skull injuries 


WILLIAM A. O'BRIEN, 

since 1938 general counsel for the San 
Francisco housing authority, has been 
named by California's governor as a 
judge of the municipal court of the 
city and county of San Francisco. The 
executive committee of NAHRO's Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council, at a meet 
ing in November, adopted a resolution 
in appreciation of Judge O'Brien for his 
public housing services, citing particu 
larly the “many occasions” when he rep 
resented California authorities in defense 
of the constitutionality of the state hous 
ing law and his appearances before the 
state legislature on housing legislation 


JAMES W. ROUSE, 

Baltimore mortgage banker and chair 
man of the subcommittee on urban re 
development of the President’s 1953 ad 
visory committee on government housing 
policies and programs, was the recipient 
of “special Christmas greetings” from 
the editor of Harper's Magazine. In the 
“Editor’s Easy Chair” column of the De 
cember 1956 issue of the magazine, Mr 
Rouse was the first on a “List of re 
markable people, whose deeds 

have not received the attention they de 
serve.” Here’s the “greeting” that went 
to Mr. Rouse: 

“A sterling silver market basket to 
Jim Rouse of Baltimore, the Lorenzo 
de’ Medici of the shopping centers; be- 
cause he is bringing one segment of civ- 
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ilization back to a level it has seldom 
reached since the Athenians bought their 
groceries in the Stoa two thousand 
years ago. In the super-bazaar he de- 
veloped near Baltimore (and some thirty 
others in this country and Canada) he 
is proving that beauty—blossoming forth 
in sculpture, trees, fountains, and _first- 
class architecture—can be good business 

that shopping can be made a pleas- 
ure instead of an ulcerous ordeal . . 
and that urban life might someday be 
reorganized on a much more tolerable 
pattern.” 


DONALD HANSON 

has been appointed deputy commissioner 
of Chicago’s Community Conservation 
Board, serving under General Richard 
Smykal, who heads the board. Mr. Han- 
son returned to this country last spring, 
after some four years of service with 
the Caribbean Commission as a mem- 
ber of a housing and community organ- 
ization team. He worked primarily on 
the development of self-help housing in 
Trinidad, Antigua, Barbados, Jamaica, 
St. Vincent, and Surinam. Before go- 
ing to the Caribbean, Mr. Hanson was 
the director of the Indianapolis Rede- 
velopment Commission. 


DAVID A. WALLACE 

has been appointed director of the Balti- 
more regional planning council, a new 
agency recently formed on the recom- 
mendation of the Greater Baltimore 
Committee, Inc. Mr. Wallace left his 
position as planning director with the 
Philadelphia redevelopment authority to 
take on the Baltimore job. Previously he 
had been on the planning staff of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. 


DOUGLAS ROSENBAUM, 

area director of the Urban Renewal 
Administration in Santurce, Puerto Rico, 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Puerto Rico Planning So- 
ciety. The society includes officials and 
persons actively interested in urban and 
rural planning problems. 


EDWARD G. BROOKS 

added another name to the “honor roll” 
of the Atlanta field office of the Public 
Housing Administration (see November 
1956 JourNAL, page 403) when, in De- 
cember, he received a certificate of meri- 
torious service and a $200 cash award 
for his work as a business accountant 
for the region. Three top awards went to 
other Atlanta office staff members last 
fall: A. R. Hanson, director of the office: 
Martin Handrick, regional economist and 
his staff; and Arthur D. Kline, project 
planning chief 


ROBERT J. BLISS 

became the new director of the Hartford 
Redevelopment Agency in mid-December 
replacing Eric A. Grubb. Mr. Bliss had 
been the executive director of the Sagi- 
naw Housing Commission previously, 
having been in that position since 1953. 
He went to Saginaw from the Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts housing authority: 
hence, in his new position, he is going 
back “home” to New England. 
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AMA URGES INCREASE IN FEDERAL 
AID FOR URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 


The American Municipal Associa- 
tion has urged the federal govern- 
ment to come through with a big- 
ger share of the money for each 
urban renewal project. At AMA’s 
23rd annual meeting last Novem- 
ber, delegates representing municipal 
governments of 12,230 cities adopted 
a resolution asking the federal gov- 
ernment to carry four-fifths, rather 
than the present two-thirds, of the 
urban renewal price tag. 

The AMA action makes specific 
the more generalized _ resolution 
adopted by NAHRO delegates at 
their 1956 conference. NAHRO 
members did not attempt to deter- 
mine what a suitable formula would 
be but recommended that a con- 
tinuing study be made of the ability 
of communities to carry forward 
renewal, “with full recognition of 
the financial limitations within which 
such communities must operate.” 
NAHRO asked that the feasibility 
of increasing the present two-thirds 
allocation “be more fully explored.” 

Like NAHRO, the AMA mem- 
bership also came out for the im- 
mediate implementation of — the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy’s procedures simplification task 
force proposals (see December 1956 
JourNAL, page 453). Among other 
AMA urban resolutions : 
(1) more closely coordinating high- 
way programs with urban renewal, 
as a cost saving device and for the 
“minimization of potential blight- 
ing effects of limited access highways 
by application of redevelopment pro- 
grams in areas adjacent to thorough- 


fares?’ (2) amending existing re- 


renewal 


newa! laws to allow capital improve- 
ments to become eligible for prior 
local noncash 


approval as grants- 


in-aid. 


MORE FOUNDATIONS CLIMB ON 
CITY REBUILDING BANDWAGON 
Three more urban renewal studies 
have brought to 25 the number of 
foundation-sponsored projects that 
are being directed toward abetting 
city rebuilding efforts. The JoURNAI 
began keeping score early last year 
(see March 1956 JourNAL, page 78 
and by last fall could report 22 
foundation-sponsored studies started 





during the previous two years (see 
October 1956 JouRNAL, page 324). 
Latest foundation activities are di- 
rected toward helping Pittsburgh and 
Chicago with their housing prob- 
lems. Details are presented below. 


Pittsburgh. Funds from three Mel- 
lon family foundations are being put 
to work to find out what can be 
done about the critical shortage of 
relocation housing for families dis- 
placed by slum clearance. This prob- 
lem, according to the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, “threatens to under- 
mine” the city’s “ambitious program 
for eliminating blight.” 

The funds were awarded the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community 
Development, which has enlisted the 
Pennsylvania Economy League to 
explore the situation and make rec- 
ommendations as to the course to 
follow. Main object of the study will 
be to determine if a separate agency 
should be set up to coordinate pub- 
lic and private relocation efforts in 
the city. Researchers will survey and 
analyze the functions and activities 


of all existing organizations and 
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agencies within the city and in near- 
by areas and will visit other major 
cities to see how this problem is 
being handled. 

The need for the study became 
evident as the city progressed with 
redevelopment plans, _ particularly 
with the advancement of proposals 
industrial redevelopment 
projects, which would return no new 
housing to the market. While it was 
felt that persons displaced by the 
city’s active Lower Hill project could 
be absorbed in available public and 
private housing, it was evident, it 
has been reported, that further re- 
development and extensive code en- 
forcement could create a_ critical 
housing shortage. 


for two 


Chicago. Conservation and reha- 
bilitation efforts in a Chicago neigh- 
borhood, known as Kenwood-Oak- 
land, have been given a boost by 
the Emil Schwarzhaupt Foundation. 
Two grants have been given the 
Kenwood-Ellis Community Center. 
which is sponsored by a local church. 

Most recent grant was announced 
in November. The foundation gave 
the center $63,000 for a three-year 
program to interest citizens in up- 
lifting the neighborhood and _ the 
center has hired a special three-man 
staff to undertake the work. Activi- 
ties are directed toward a construc- 
tive program for conserving the 
neighborhood and for the develop- 
ment of a process for working with 
lower-income families in what is 
regarded as a crowded, changing 
neighborhood. 

The three-year study grant is the 
second received by the center from 


the Schwarzhaupt foundation in 


1956. The first, an earlier $7300° 


allocation not previously reported 
in the JouRNAL, was used for a 
community study. 


HOUSING, PLANNING FELLOWSHIPS 
OPEN AT FOUR UNIVERSITIES 


Fellowships, scholarships and as- 
sistantships have been announced 
recently by four universities in the 
fields of planning and housing, city 
and regional planning, and _ public 
administration. 

Columbia University’s school ot 
architecture has approximately 20 
types of financial aid available for 
graduate study, in amounts ranging 
from $4,000 to $750. Information 
on these grants can be secured from 
the dean of the school, addressed 
to Columbia University, New York 
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BEST MANUFACTURING CO. 


8750 CAPITAL 


7, New York. Applications must 
be made before February 15, 1957 


Cornell University’s department ol 
city and regional planning has the 
following forms of 1957-58 financial 
assistance available: two free tuition 
scholarships, one $1400 fellowship, 
and several assistantships carrying 
free tuition and $1100 stipends. Can- 
didates for degrees of master of re- 
gional planning or doctor of philos- 
ophy with major study in planning 
are eligible for these grants, with 
directed to the 
department of city and regional 
planning, Franklin Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 


Harvard 


school of public 


applications to be 


Univer ity’'s graduat 
administration is 
offering Littauer fellowships carrying 
stipends up to $3000 for public serv- 
ants intending to continue their ca- 
reers in federal, state, or local gov- 
ernment. These fellowships are in- 
tended to assist students in doing 
work in the field of the social 
sciences, particularly economics and 
political science. Also available are 
several administration fellowships 
worth up to $1600 for recent college 
graduates who have had some ex- 
perience in public service or who 
plan to get into government jobs 
Applications must be filed by March 
15, 1957 and should be sent to the 
registrar, 118 Littauer Center, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 


Miami University has a limited 
number of tuition fellowships avail- 
able for a one-year graduate pro- 
gram leading to the 
master in city design. Applications 
should be submitted to Professor 
Rudolph Franke!, department of 
architecture. Miami University, Ox- 
ford. Ohio. 
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OAK PARK 37, MICH. 


LITTLE ROCK TO BE SCENE OF 1957 
CITIZENS PLANNING CONFERENCE 

“Main Street 1969” will be the 
theme of the 1957 national citizens 
planning conference of the Ameri 
can Planning and Civic Association, 
to be held June 9-12 in Little Rock 
NAHRO’s president, Knox Banner, 
was among those who were instru- 
mental in bringing the meeting to 
his home town and he has been 
active in planning the event 

The conference is designed for 
the businessman and is angled to- 
ward 1969, because that is the date 
the 13-year federal highway program 
is to end. Under study will be such 
items as the impact on “Main Street” 
of many of the anticipated out 
growths of the highway program: 
new shopping centers, a tourist in- 
dustry, interregional highways. Plan- 
ners and other technicians will serve 
as conference consultants 


NEW YORK CITY GETS "314" GRANT 
TO CONDUCT REHABILITAION SURVEY 

A $120,000 research study into 
the economics and general feasibility 
of conserving a 20-block New York 
City neighborhood got off to a start 
in November with the aid of a “de- 
monstration grant” from the Urban 
Renewal Administration in the 
amount of $70,000. The balance of 
the cost of the survey is coming from 
the Temporary State Housing Rent 
Commission, headed up by Robert 
C. Weaver. 

The neighborhood that is to go 
under the microsope is in the Morn- 
ingside Heights area, “home ground” 
of Columbia University, where a 
major redevelopment program is 
now under way. According to Mr. 
Weaver, the study will seek to de- 
termine alternative schemes for im- 
provements in the neighborhood 
that will be within the _ financial 
reach of property owners 








CREDIT LINE ADDED 


I want to thank you for the fine 
article that appears in the Novem- 
ber JouRNAL on Sacramento’s relo- 
cation activities. My only regret is 
that I did not properly identify, in 
my earlier letter to you, the people 
responsible for this work, namely, 
Margaret Watkins, chief of reloca- 
tion, and Joan Feast, relocation 
specialist. We are very proud of the 
work the relocation staff has been 
doing. Recently, Knox Banner 
has appointed Miss Watkins to 
membership on the national Reloca- 
tion Committee and Joan Feast has 
been appointed a member of the 
Pacific Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil’s relocation committee. I deeply 
appreciate their being thus honored 
and know both will contribute 
solidly. 

Joseph T. Bill, Sacramento 


CORRECTION ENTERED 

This note is simply an expression 
of commendation and gratitude on 
my part for the splendid editorial 
handling and format with respect 
to my article on Philadelphia reloca- 
tion experience in the November 
JouRNAL. . . 

Is there possibly an error of fact 
presented on page 390, column one, 
sixth line from the bottom? 

Harry W. Reynolds, Jr., 
Los Angeles 


[Editor’s note—the line in ques- 
tion reads: “Actual or threatened 
evictions were resorted to. . .” It 
should properly have read “Actual 
or threatened evictions were never 
resorted to . . .” The Journat is 
embarrassed by this error, which ob- 
scured an important point in Phila- 
delphia’s relocation record. | 


ELIZABETH WOOD ARTICLE PRAISED 
I have just received my December 
JourNAL and read Elizabeth Wood’s 
speech. It is the general opinion 
here that she was not only shooting 
in the right gallery but was picking 
off a duck with every shot. Please 
congratulate her for me if you have 
the opportunity. 
Louis Harper, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


KIND WORDS EXPRESSED 

The December issue of the Jour- 
NAL is outstanding above even your 
usual outstanding efforts. It also is 
useful for various educational pur- 
poses, so that I am writing to re- 
quest five additional copies at what- 
ever special rate is available to hous- 
ing authorities. I want to use them 
for members of our advisory com- 
mittee. 


Drayton S. Bryant, Philadelphia 


The way you handled the Balti- 
more experimental report in the 
November issue was excellent. It 
didn’t labor any points but it cov- 
ered the important ones. The digest 
was most skillful. We would like five 
extra copies. . . We’ve had a num- 
ber of inquiries, as a result of the 
publication. 

Henry D. Whitney, 
New York City 


Congratulations on your special 
Technical and Maintenance issue in 
October. It has aroused great inter- 
est in this area and there are indi- 
cations that you may get many re- 
quests for reprints of some of the 
informative articles. 

I wish to thank you for the fine 
format and photographs accom- 
panying miy article on public hous- 
ing design. I was also extremely in- 
terested in the views expressed by 
Mr. Shimamoto in his article on 
better architect-client relations. 

Jack I. Berkman, 
Washington, D.C. 


Congratulations on your July issue. 
It must have really clobbered them. 
Hope somebody learned something. 

. Can you send me 30 additional 
copies? I want the issue to distribute 
to my board. 


D. Reid Ross, Cincinnati 


I just returned from vacation and 
have read the excellent issue of the 
JovrRNAL oF Hovusinc on citizen 
participation. You always do a good 
job on the JourNAL but this one im- 
presses me as unusually useful. I am 
wondering if you have thought about 
circularizing some of the national 
public interest organizations to let 
thern know of the availability of this 


particular issue? Certainly a num- 
ber of the organizations will be in- 
terested in making use of it and 
they might also be encouraged to re- 
view it in their national publica- 
tions so that some of their local 
groups would order it. It might also 
constitute a good opportunity to en- 
courage subscriptions to the JouR- 
NAL by some of the organizations. 

Flora Y. Hatcher, 

Washington, D.C. 


The July issue of the JoURNAL is 
particularly good. As you know, the 
Area Councils Project is involved in 
the citizen participation phase of the 
urban renewal effort in this city and 
I would be very grateful if I could 
have a couple of extra copies of the 
July issue for use with members of 
my board and some other people. 

Albert G. Rosenberg, Dayton 


We want you to know how very 
much we enjoyed the July issue of 
the JournNaL—the one devoted to 
citizen participation in urban re- 
newal. Congratulations on a splendid 
job. 

While we found the entire issue of 
value, we were particularly inter- 
ested in Reid Ross’ guide for officials 
in organizing citizen support. His 
stress on (1) early citizen partici- 
pation in planning and (2) urban 
renewal that fits the needs and val- 
ues of the residents seems to us to 
be of paramount importance. 

We should like to add that too 
often “citizen participation” is con- 
sidered synonymous with “citizen 
support.” To borrow from Gershwin, 
“It Ain’t Necessarily So.” The im- 
portance of criticism of, and perhaps 
opposition to, plans that don’t fit the 
needs and values of the residents 
should be understood and accepted 
as an integral part of citizen partici- 
pation. 

Anna S. Miller, 
Washington, D.C. 


I was interested in your article 
in the February JouRNAL on the 
Waltham, Massachusetts housing 
project for the elderly. As a result 
of it, I went there and wrote an ar- 
ticle for our paper on it. 

Dorothy Pratt, The Providence 
Journal and The Evening Bulletin 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO CONGRESS 


for housing bill come from President, industry 


Money . . . money . . . money to 
keep the private homebuilding busi- 
ness booming: that’s the theme that 
dominates most of the current dis- 
cussion in both official Washington 
circles and among industry groups 
as to what kind of housing legisla- 
tion the 85th Congress should adopt. 
Virtual silence exists on the subject 
of public housing. And for urban 
renewal, the talk is in money terms, 
too .. . but only in a sum that will 
meet current commitments. 

In the background of these calls 
for financial help is the end-of-the 
year report on 1956 housing starts: 
1,120,200 units—16 per cent down 
from 1955 and 8 per cent down 
from 1954. Further, the bureau of 
labor statistics reports that, with 
allowance made for population 
growth, the 1956 rate was the lowest 
since early postwar years. For the 
year ahead, the Department of 
Commerce predicts a million new 
starts, “despite continuation of pres- 
ent mortgage financing problems.” 


Official Views 


The administration’s views as to 
what’s needed to cope with the de- 
clining building rate came out in the 
President’s budget message to the 
new Congress on January 16. Here’s 
what he asked: 
1—Equalization of the interest rate 
for Veterans Administration guar- 
anteed loans with the new 5 per 
cent rate for Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured mortgages as’ 
authorized last month by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency (see 
December 1956 JouRNAL, page 418). 
2—Authorization for the Treasury 
to buy 100 million dollars of the 
preferred stock of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association and for 
FNMA to borrow an additional 700 
million from the Treasury, half this 
fiscal year, half next. Also an in- 
crease in the “special assistance” 
authority of FNMA to 500 million 
dollars—which means enlarged sup- 
port of FHA’s programs for reloca- 
tion, military, elderly, and coopera- 
tive housing. All of this recommend- 
ed fattening up of Fannie Mae is 
explained in the budget message as 
the outcome of the tight money 
market of the past year, with the 
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result that the agency will be almost 
fully committed by June. 
3—Liberalization of FHA terms to 
assure that FHA can take over when 
the VA home loan program expires. 
4— Three-year extension of the Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram, due to expire June 30. 
5—Exemption of small communities 
from the “workable program” re- 
quirement of the Housing Act of 
1954 for public housing assistance. 
6—Appropriation of 250 million dol- 
lars of new funds annually for next 
two years for slum clearance. 
7—Increased borrowing authority 
for the college housing program by 
175 million dollars over and above 
current 750 million; also “more re- 
alistic formula” for setting interest 
rates on such loans. 


Industry’s Views 


The “money-money-money” theme 
was also struck during the late Jan- 
uary meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. The in- 
troductory sentence of the associa- 
tion’s 1957 policy statement noted 
that the “home building industry 
faces in 1957 conditions which 
threaten to cancel its 25 years of 
steady progress toward the goal of 
good homes for all Americans.” Rec- 
ommended were: “parity of VA and 
FHA interest rates,” expansion of 
FNMA, establishment of a sound 
central mortgage facility, re-exam- 
ination of the nation’s tax and credit 
structure. 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards at its November an- 
nual convention hewed close to the 
above line also: flexible interest 
rates, authorization for FNMA to 
operate as a mortgage re-discount 
facility, liberalized FHA. 

On the other hand, delegates to 
the November conference of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League got this message from their 
executive vice-president: “Someone 
once said—‘the dog that has the 
bone is in danger’—and the fact is 
that insofar as the flow of money 
is concerned (the money we need 
to finance American homes), we 
have the ‘bone’ because our institu- 
tions are getting the money. . . We 
literally have made other types of 


financial institutions green with 
envy.” A resolution of the confer- 
ence rejoiced that the shelter indus- 
try is turning to “a type of loan 
which is immediately responsive to 
new conditions in the money mar- 
ket. The homebuilding industry has 
been saved from calamity by the 
availability of mortgage money on 
conventional loan terms.” The big 
problem on the League’s mind was 
how to avoid what it sees as the 
threat from commercial bankers to 
have their booming business cut back 
by governmental restrictions on 
liquidity and dividends. 
Public Housing 

The only official reference to pub- 
lic housing legislation for 1957 has 
been the President’s recommenda- 
tion for waiving the “workable pro- 
gram” requirement for small com- 
munities (see above). The commis- 
sioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration had announced earlier 
that his agency would not recom- 
mend any 1957 legislative program. 
The traditional opponents of pub- 
lic housing also support a “no legis- 
lation” year. NAREB’s convention 
policy statement urged “the Con- 
gress to remain steadfast in its wise 
decision to terminate the public 
housing program on July 31, 1958.” 
And the NAHB “platform” holds 
that “There is no justification for 
continuing the out-dated public 
housing program. Increasing vacan- 
cies in existing public housing in 
most areas have confirmed our dec- 
laration last year that rising con- 
sumer incomes have entirely elimi- 
nated any need for additional fed- 
eral public housing.”” NAHB has also 
developed a new point of attack on 
public housing: the tax exempt 
status of local authority bonds, 
claiming that “every dollar invested 
in public housing bonds reduces the 
amount of mortgage credit avail- 
es 

NAHRO’s Views 

NAHRO’s position on 1957 hous- 
ing legislation will be considered at 
the March meeting of its Board of 
Governors. Preparatory for that 
meeting, the NAHRO Redevelop- 
ment Section and several key Asso- 
ciation committees are meeting to 
develop recommendations. 








RENT-INCOME RATIO-- 





should formula for public housing be changed? 


CHESTER RAPKIN, Research Associate Professor, Institute for Urban Studies, University 
of Pennsylvania, addressed himself to the above question last May at the annual conference of 
NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic Regional Council. His paper is published in full herewith. 

Dr. Rapkin first takes a look at what the general pattern of housing expenditures to family 
income is; then comments on the basis on which the public housing ratio was set; then proposes 


five 


ways in which that ratio might be revised. Of the five alternatives, he suggests that perhaps 


the most workable formula might be to raise income limits moderately; reduce rents moderately. 


But then he comments: 


strives to achieve its ends.” 


Recently there has been an in- 
crease in the rate of turnover and 
in the vacancy ratios of public hous- 
ing developments. At the same time, 
there has been a pronounced decline 
in the number of new applicants. In 
light of these developments, it has 
been proposed that the competitive 
position of public housing could be 
improved if the ratio of rent to in- 
come, which now stands at 20 per 
cent, could be reduced to a lower 
figure. 

Any revision of the rent-income 
ratio for public housing develop- 
ments in the United States is not 
to be undertaken lightly. Decisions 
on this matter will not only affect 
the budgets of over 400,000 families 
who reside in these developments, 
they will also alter the disposition 
of substantial amounts of public 
funds and seriously influence the 
future of a major public program. 

In approaching this question, 
three separate phases have been con- 
sidered. First, there is an examina- 
tion of various characteristics of the 
rent-income ratio for renters at all 
income levels, then an analysis of 
the ratio as it relates to public hous- 
ing, followed by a brief concluding 
section in which several additional 
questions are raised. 


Rent-Income “Folklore” 


No discussion of the rent-income 
ratio can begin without a reference 
to the familiar belief that one 
month’s rent should approximate 
one week’s salary. It has never been 
quite clear to me whether this state- 
ment purports to be a statistical ob- 
servation or whether it is a “folk- 
loristic” exhortation to husbandry. 
At any rate, 12 weeks salary for rent 
out of 52 weeks earnings yields a 
ratio of 23 per cent—slightly in ex- 
cess of 20 per cent, a figure now 
cloaked with the dignity of the law. 

How this homily has survived in 


the minds of men, despite a century 
or more of statistical reséarch on the 
patterns of consumption, is for 
others to determine. Long ago 
Schwabe propounded an economic 
law that states that rent expendi- 
tures tend to rise with income, but 
at a slower rate. Hence the propor- 
tion of income spent on rent is not 
constant but declines, on the aver- 
age, as income increases. 


Statistical Studies 


Scores of statistical studies have 
corroborated the negatively sloped 
rent function. One of them, the sur- 
vey of consumer expenditures con- 
ducted by the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics in 1950, provides an illustra- 
tion of this relationship. According 
to this study, the proportion of 
money income before taxes expended 
by urban consumers on housing and 
utilities declined from 47.4 per cent 
for income groups under $1000 to 
15.0 per cent for those earning be- 
tween $3000 and $3999, and drifted 
down to 10.7 per cent in the $7500- 
$9999 group. 

The rent-income function, regard- 
less of its slope, can only have mean- 
ing if the average describes a_ be- 
havior pattern that reflects a sig- 
nificant concentration around the 
central tendency in the distribution 
of rent expenditures (or rent ratios) 
in each income class. The housing 
census of 1950 provides data (see 
Table I) that enable us to examine 
the extent of such concentration or 
dispersion in a tabulation of the per 
cent of income spent on gross rent 
within each income class. (Gross 
rent is a computed figure that is 
comparable for all dwelling units, 
while contract rent is the amount 
paid by the tenant, which may or 
may not include utilities, services. 
or furniture. ) 

The data show that in every class 
there is a strong tendency for fami- 


. . perhaps we are ill-advised to seek the solution of a complicated so- 
cial problem by means of a mechanical device. It may be 


a propitious time now to re-examine 
the entire public housing formula, the problems it purports to solve 


, and the methods by which it 


lies to cluster in certain rent-ratio 
brackets. In the group under $1000, 
83 per cent spent more than 30 per 
cent of their income on rent and 
roughly the same proportion of the 
income groups between $5000 and 
$10,000 paid less than 15 per cent 
of their income for rent. 

Thus within each income class 
there is concentration within certain 
rent-ratio intervals. At the same 
time, it is apparent that there is a 
considerable amount of dispersion, 
more in some income classes than in 
others. For example, according to 
the census, 3 per cent of nonfarm 
families’ with incomes under $1000 
per year paid rents in excess of $75 
a month, representing a rent-income 
ratio greater than 100 per cent (see 
Table II Diagonally across the 
statistical table, we find that on 
out of eight renter families with in- 
comes between $7000-$9999 pay less 
than $30 a month for rent, as do 6 
per cent of the renter families with 
incomes in excess of $10,000 a year 


Variations: Why? 


A number of factors help explain 
the variation in the amount spent on 
rent within each income class. It is 
difficult to rank their relative impor- 
tance but that they are significant 
in aggregate is without question. The 
statistical correlation of rent and in- 
come based upon 1950 data yields a 
coefficient of .41, which means that 
income alone only explains one-sixth 
of the variations in rent expendi- 
tures. Thus to account for the major 
portion of the variation, we must look 
beyond income differences. 

The first factor of significance is 
the size of family. Within any in- 
come class, large families tend to 
allocate less for housing than smaller 
families. The heavy claims resulting 
from food and other prior expendi- 
tures make it necessary for large 
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TABLE | 


Per Cent of Nonfarm Families and Individuals in Each Income Class Having Designated Ratio of Gross Rent to Income; 
Renter-Occupied Dwelling Units in the United States: 1950 


Income in 1949 











Per Cent of Income “: s1000" $1000-1999 $2000-2999 $3000-3999 $4000-4999 $5000-5999 $6000-6999 $7000-9999 
Less than 10 : ea 5 8 12 21 2 13 57 
10 to 14 9 — g 18 30 11 $3 8 31 
15 to 19. oe see 26 32 25 18 13 9 
20029 ©4160 ©§©30 35 29 1 7 5 
30 per cent or more — 83 ace 2 43 13 4 2 l ] | 
Potal 100* 100 100 100 — —_ ~ 100 100 ~ 100 _ 100 

Source: U.S. Census of Housing: 1950 Volume LI, 


*May not add to 100 per cent because of rounding 
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families to economize in housing. 
Since their space requirements are 
relatively larger, the smaller absolute 
rent expenditure results in housing 
quality standards substantially below 
those of the income group as a 
whole. 

By an ingenious juggling of four 
variables—income, rent, household 
size, and housing space—Louis Win- 
nick has been able to show in a re- 
recently published study (The Distri- 
bution of Housing Space) that “at 
given income levels large families 
spend less on rent and obtain more 
rooms, but the increase in space is 
less than the increase in family size, 
resulting in higher densities.” 

The length of time that a family 
has been at a given income also in- 
fluences its rent expenditures. There 
is a lag in the adjustment of con- 
sumer expenditures to a change in 
income and, in the case of housing, 
the delay appears to be larger than 
for most other commodities, Thus 
for families that have recently 
moved to a higher income bracket. 
the rent-income ratio is likely to be 
below the average, while the reverse 
tends to be true for families whose 
income has declined. 

Higher than average rent expendi- 
tures can be made by some families 
in each income group by virtue of 
their ability to draw upon accumu- 
lated Other families, con- 
versely, spend less than the average 
because of their need to repay debts. 
Thus the wealth position of a fam- 
ily also plays a role in explaining its 
housing outlays. 

Then there is the simple fact that 
housing is more important to some 
families than to others. Many fami- 
lies are willing to restrict expendi- 
tures on other commodities in order 


assets. 
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to have what they consider to be a 
proper home, while others prefer to 
spend their incomes on automobiles 
or vacations, or to accumulate sav- 
ings. 

Any analysis of the rent-income 
relationship for the nation as a 
whole must take account of the sig- 
nificant variations among cities in 
the rent expenditures within any in- 
come class. These variations are de- 
pendent upon city size; on differ- 
ences in the number and type of utili- 
ties included in rent; on relative lo- 
cation, which affects land values: 
and upon local custom. Table III 
presents median monthly rents in 
each of three income groups for 10 
large cities. In the $1000-$1999 in- 
come median monthly rents 
ranged from $21 in Atlanta to $45 
in Washington, D.C.: in the $4000- 
$4999 group, rents spread from $32 
to $53; and in the $7000-$9999 
bracket, the low and high median 
rents were $41 and $64 respectively 

Definitions and Concepts 

In addition to the many factors 
that influence the rent-income ratio, 
the analysis of this measurement is 
complicated by ambiguities in the 
definitions of both rent and income. 
Rent has taken variously to 
mean space rent, contract rent, gross 


class, 


been 


rent, or total housing expenditures. 
For owner occupants, the problem 
is even more intricate 

Many questions also arise regard- 
ing the proper or comparable defi- 
nitions of income. Shall income be 
measured before or after personal 
taxes? Should income data be ad- 
justed for changes in the general 
price level, especially when different 
time periods are studied? Shall only 
money income be considered, with- 
out regard to income received in 





kind? If other than money income 
is permitted to enter the income 
data, the effect will be to reduce the 
slope of the function, since lower 
income groups tend to have a higher 
proportion of non-monetary income. 

Table IV presents a number of 
schedules, each of which represents 
a housing expenditure ratio. In the 
BLS study from which these data 
have been taken, disbursements for 
housing include rents for tenant- 
occupied dwellings, lodgings away 
from home, and current operation 
expenses for homeowners. Principal 
payments on mortgages are excluded. 
Housing expenditures have first been 
taken alone and then in combination 
with expenditures for fuel, light, re- 
frigeration, and water. Income has 
been defined in two ways—as money 
income before and after taxes. To 
complicate the matter further, each 
of the two housing expenditure series 
has also been computed as a ratio 
of total consumer expenditure on the 
assumption that for most families ex- 
penditures tend to be more stable 
than income from year to year 

On the basis of these calculations, 
the rent-income ratio can be shown 
to range from 34.7 to 7.2 per cent, 
or from 19.3 to 11.9 per cent, or 
from 50.9 to 10.0 per cent, depend- 
ing upon the that is 
chosen. The variation in definition 
has_ the influence in the 
lowest income range, where a twist 


definition 
greatest 


of a tongue can shrink the housing 
expenditure ratio from 50.9 to 19.3 
per cent 

For the lower income groups, an 
additional conceptual problem is 
present. How shall rent received 
from a lodger be treated? Is it an 
addition to income, or is it a sub- 
traction from rent? Take the case 
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TABLE Ii 


Per Cent of Nonfarm Families and Individuals in Each Income Class Having Designated Monthly Contract Rent; 
Renter-Occupied Dwelling Units in the United States: 1950 











** May not add to 100 per cent because of rounding 


Income in 1949 

Contract Monthly Less than $1000.  $2000- += $3000- += $4000- ~— $5000- —-$6000- $7000- $10,000 

Rent $1000 1999 2999 3999 4999 5999 6999 9999 or more 

Less than $10 12 7 - 3 1 1 ‘o* 0* 0* o* 
$10-30 48 47 39 29 23 18 15 12 «6 
$30-50 27 33 41 45 43 39 35 30 16 
$50-75 9 11 14 20 5 ; 30 32 33 26 
$75-99 2 2 2 3 6 9 12 15 20 
$100 or more 1 l 1 ; 1 ; 2 3 5 10 32 
lotal 100** 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

* Less than 0.5 per cent Source: U.S. Census of Housing: 1950 Volume II, 
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of a family that earns $200 per 
month and spends $40 of that 
amount for an apartment—a _ rent- 
income ratio of 20 per cent. Permit 
the family to rent one of the rooms 
for $10 per month. If this amount 
is deducted from the rent, then the 
rent-income ratio drops to 15 per 
cent. But if $10 is added to income, 
then the rent ratio remains virtually 
unchanged, merely declining from 
20 to 19 per cent. 


Long-term Trends 

In the budget of the average 
American family, it appears that 
housing’s competitive position has 
been losing ground over the years. 
For the nation as a whole, housing 
expenditures have declined both as a 
per cent of national income and as 
a proportion of total consumption 
expenditures, despite an average in- 
crease in real income of 2 to 3 per 
cent a year since the early 1900s. 
In 1909, $24 out of every $100 spent 
by consumers went for housing; by 
1930 the ratio had dropped to 19.5 
per cent; in 1952 it stood at 14.6 
per cent. 

Moreover, the average value of a 
new dwelling unit (adjusted for 
changes in cost of construction) has 
shown a marked long-run decrease 

a decrease that cannot be ex- 
plained by any substantial gains in 
construction productivity. 

Housing expenditures have de- 
clined not only in relative terms 
but also in absolute per capita 
measures, at least during the 
last two decades. Thus, even 
when corrected for the reduction in 
average size of household, this de- 
cline is still visible. While a nation 
marked by a rising standard of living 
tends to spend a smaller proportion 


of its income on necessities, housing 
is the only necessity that has shown 
an absolute decline. This fact is even 
more startling when it is remem- 
bered that the house of today con- 
tains a large amount of equipment 
that was not present in the dwelling 
at the turn of the century or later. 

The downward displacement of 
housing in the consumers’ scale of 
preference is the result of families’ 
decisions to spend their incomes on 
refrigerators, television sets, automo- 
biles, vacations, etc., instead of de- 
voting their funds to increasing their 
housing standards. It has _ been 
found, for example, that family ex- 
penditure on automobile transporta- 
tion equals or exceeds the amount 
spent on housing. 


In view of the complexity of the 
rent-income relationship, it would 
be extremely difficult to argue for a 
reduction in the public housing rent- 
income ratio on the basis of a com- 
parison with existing ratios in the 
private housing market. The major 
conclusion that one draws from an 
analysis of the ratio is that no single 
figure presents a satisfactory sum- 
mary of the relationship. In a minor 
way, this fact is recognized in the 
public housing formula, which ex- 
empts $100 of income for each child. 

Thus if we attempt to compare 
the 20 per cent ratio with rent ex- 
penditures made in comparable in- 
come groups, we must first standard- 
ize our data for size of family and 
the many other variables previously 





TABLE Ill 


Median Monthly Contract Rent of Renter Occupants in Three Income 
Classes in Ten Selected Metropolitan Cities, 1950. 


Income Class 








City $1000-1999 $4000-4999 $7000-9999 
Atlanta $21 $45, $56 
Boston er ~ 38 45 
Buffalo res: eeauemens seamen es 
Chicago 39 44 54 
Droit  #### 44 50 
Los Angeles ; a “40 49 : 61 : 
ott ss 45 58 
Philadelphia 30 41 46 
Se. Lous 24 32 a 
Washington, D.C. . 45° 53 64 < 





Source: U.S. Census of Housing: 





1950 Volume II, Nonfarm 
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TABLE IV 


Expenditures for Housing and for Housing Plus Fuel and Utilities as a Per Cent of Income Before and After Taxes 
and of Total Consumer Expenditures for Urban Consumer Units, 1950. 





, Housing Expenditures as a Per Cent of Housing Plus Fuel and Utilities as a Per Cent of 





Income Income 


Income Total | Income Total 
Income Class before after current before after current 
taxes taxes consumption | taxes taxes consumption 

| Under $1000 34.7 37.1 19.3 | 47.4 50.9 26.5 
i $1000-1999 18.3 18.9 16.7 ! 24.4 25.2 22.3 
$2000-2999 12.7 13.4 12.6 | 17.1 17.9 16.9 
$3000-3999 10 11.7 11.8 | 15.0 15.9 15.8 
$4000-4999 9.5 10.2 10.7 | 13.0 13.9 14.6 
$5000-5999 9.0 9.8 10.2 | 12.2 13.2 13.8 
' $6000-7499 - 8.6 94 10.2 | 11.4 12.5 13.6 
} $7500-9999 7 8.0 ; 8.9 10.4 10.7 11.9 14.0 
} $10,000 and over 7.2 84 11.9 | 8.6 10.1 14.4 


a 











Source: Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950, Bureau of Labor Statistics ; 
data presented in Characteristics of Low Income Population, etc., Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, Washington, D.C., 1955, pages 35-36 








discussed. Moreover, we must also 


correct the quality of unit. In the 
private market, a family may be 
paying a low rent for a dwelling in 
poor condition, a situation that con- 
not be contrasted with the rental of 
a public housing unit of more than 
adequate quality. But even after all 
of the local factors have been con- 
sidered, geographical differences will 
make it virtually impossible to draw 
an unequivocal conclusion for the 
nation as a whole. 

It is more tenable to argue for 
the reduction on the basis of the 
long-term decline in the rent-income 
ratio in the private market. The pub- 
lic housing rent-income ratio has 
remained virtually unchanged since | 
1937, when the United States Hous- 
ing Act was passed, while consumers 
at large seem to have reduced the 
per cent of income spent on rent. 


1—By reducing rent but permit- 
ting income levels to remain un- 
changed. 

2—By maintaining current rent 
but increasing income levels. 

3—By reducing rent and increas- 
ing income levels to points some- 
where between items 1 and 2. 

4—By reducing both rent and in- 
come levels but reducing the latter 
to a greater extent than the former. 

5—By increasing both rent and in- 
come levels but increasing the latter 
to a greater extent than the former. 

1—Lower Rent, Maintain In- 
come Levels: Here are some of the 
possible consequences of lowering 
the rent without changing the in- 
come limit. 

It is not likely that there would be 
an appreciable increase in demand 
as a result of a rent reduction. The 
price elasticity of housing is ex- 


ratio at the time of the rent reduc- 
tion. If the existing occupancy ratio 
were in excess of 83-1/3 per cent, 
then a reduction in gross reve- 
nue would be inevitable. If the oc- 
cupancy ratio were exactly 83-1/3 
per cent, then all vacant units would 
have to be rented if gross revenue 
were to be returned to its original 
level. If occupancy were less than 
83-1/3 per cent, then total revenue 
could be increased if occupancy 
were augmented by one-fifth or 
more. But to improve gross revenue 
in this situation, it would be neces- 
sary for a 16-2/3 per cent decline in 
rent to induce a 20 per cent rise 
in occupancy—a demand response 
that is totally inconsistent with the 
observed price elasticity in housing. 

Since it seems certain that gross 
revenues would decline under these 
conditions, an increasing proportion 


' a? : i 
It may be argued that this shift con- tremely low, which means that even = meres 5 — — a 
t stitutes a structural change in con- a large relative decrease in rents ‘ution ay “sage : “ . 
' sumption patterns that should be — would only result in a small relative hee yr Be es eget “ - 
acknowledged in the administration increase in the number of units de- cit. Although these annual contribu- 
ok cals Tee et tions have always been less than the 
’ P 8: A sharp reduction in revenue ent amount, “! have in fact 
. ; 7 een movin y ) 
Possible Changes would be a virtual certainty under. — ae oS eee 
i : : ‘ : in recent years. Since 1949 this pro- 
The heart of the problem these circumstances. For example, if . eee 
; . = - , ? portion has risen from 16 per cent 
i consists of examining the eco- the rent income-ratio were reduced to 66 per cent in 1954 
/ nomic, legal, and social impli- from 20 per cent to 16-2/3 per cent, wg 





cations of a change in the ratio. 
Since there are various combinations 
of rent and income levels that re- 
duce the rent-income ratio, each is 
presented and analyzed in turn. A 
reduction in the ratio can be 
achieved in the following ways: 
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all existing rents would be cut by 
one-sixth and, in the absence of any 
change in occupancy, gross revenue 
would shrink by one-sixth. A rise in 
occupancy could, of course, compen- 
sate for all or a part of the revenue 
loss, depending upon the occupancy 


The sharp increase in this ratio 
is due to the fact that capital costs 
are considerably larger, that the bond 
amortization period has been re- 
duced from 60 to 40 years, and that 
interest rates are higher for the hous- 
ing constructed under the act of 
1949 than under the original 1937 


1 








act. As units built under the 1949 
act become a larger proportion of 
the total, more and more of the 
maximum contributions will be paid. 
Several years ago it was estimated 
that the actual contribution would 
level off at approximately 75 per 
cent of the maximum but it now 
appears that this figure was an un- 
der-estimate. A number of cities have 
already reached the 90 per cent 
mark and, in some, the ratio is ex- 
pected to go even higher. 

Thus there is a serious likelihood 
that a reduction in rent without any 
increase in the income limit would 
make it necessary to use the full 
maximum annual contribution. If 
gross revenues were too drastically 
reduced, the deficit might even ex- 
ceed the maximum contribution. 
Under these circumstances, it would 
then be necessary to increase the 
maximum allowable federal contri- 
bution to include a portion of the 
operating expenses. To do so, would, 
in effect, constitute a major revi- 
sion in the public housing formula, 
which limits the federal contribu- 
tion to capital rather than operating 
subsidies. If operating costs are not 
to be subsidized, then these charges 
act as a floor below which aggre- 
gate rents cannot fall. 

But even if the maximum annual 
contribution were not exceeded, an 
increase in the deficit would be re- 
flected in a rise in the subsidy per 
unit. According to calculations made 
in 1953, the average annual con- 
tribution per dwelling was $22.57 
or 40 per cent of total economic 
cost, and for units built under the 
1949 act, the annual contribution 
amounted to $26.90 per unit. The 
higher the subsidy per unit is per- 
mitted to rise, the fewer units can 
be supported with any given amount 
of national resources. Since the 
housing needs of the lower income 
groups are still enormous, it is 
proper to question the economy of 
increasing the subsidy for a group 
that is already satisfactorily housed 
in public dwellings. 

Just one more point. Payments in 
lieu of taxes are 10 per cent of 
shelter rents. Any reduction in shelter 
rents not compensated by in- 
creased occupancy would diminish 
tax-equivalent payments to munici- 
palities. Cities that have had large 
public housing programs would thus 
suffer a decline in municipal reve- 
nues without any concomitant re- 
duction in costs. 

2—Maintain Rent, Increase In- 
come Levels: Increasing income lim- 
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its without altering rent levels would 
result in a substantial increase in 
demand for public housing units. 
The present upper limits of income 
eligibility touch the dense sections of 
the income distribution and a small 
increase in the income level would 
result in a large increase of the num- 
ber of eligibles. In 1951, roughly 10 
per cent of all persons with money 
income fell into each of the three 
$500 income intervals from $2000 to 
$3500, so that an increase in income 
limit of $100 would bring an addi- 
tional 2 per cent of the total popu- 
lation into the eligible group. 

Since the demand would increase, 
there is little doubt that occupancy 
and gross revenue would rise. The 
amount of the subsidy per unit 
would remain unchanged, or de- 
cline, and it is very likely that the 
ratio of payments to maximum an- 
nual contributions would stabilize 
between 75 and 80 per cent, reflect- 
ing the experience of the units built 
under the 1949 act. 

This picture is indeed a rosy one 
and the only cloud may be the fact 
that, to achieve the described result, 
it might be necessary to raise income 
limits to levels at which it would be 
undesirable to extend a public sub- 
sidy. At these levels, family income 
might be sufficient to acquire an 
adequate dwelling in the private 
market. 

3—Moderate Reduction in Rent, 
Increase in Income: This change 
represents a compromise between al- 
ternatives 1 and 2. It simultaneously 
provides for a moderate reduction 
in rent and a tempered increase in 
income levels. Via this combination, 
the increase in demand and occu- 
pancy arising from the addition to 
the number of eligibles would com- 
pensate for the contraction in reve- 
nue that would accompany the rent 
decline. Moreover, if the income 
limit were extended moderately, the 
chance of subsidizing a sector of the 
population that might be able to 
provide for its own needs is reduced. 
Carefully calculated, this combina- 
tion may provide the most satisfac- 
tory alternative. 

4— Reduce Both Rent and Income 
Limits: Quite obviously, both of 
these adjustments would be in the 
wrong direction, for they would 
bring about a simultaneous reduc- 
tion in rent and occupancy. 

5—Increasing Both Rent and In- 
come Limits: In the situation in which 
rents would be increased, income 
limits would have to be raised ap- 
preciably if the rent-income ratio 





were to be reduced. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is questionable whether 
public housing would continue to 
serve its functions of providing low- 
rent dwellings to families in the 
lower sector of the income distribu- 
tion. Moreover, if rents were raised 
too much, it would be impossible to 
maintain the statutory requirement 
of a 20 per cent gap between the 
rents for public and private units. 
The problems raised by a substantial 
increase in income limits have been 
discussed earlier. 
Conclusion 

In the previous discussion, I have 
attempted to analyze the problem by 
assuming that basic price, income, 
and quantity relationships operate 
within the public housing market as 
they do in the private housing 
sector. 

Let me now raise a disquieting 
question. Is public housing en- 
countering a special type of con- 
sumer resistance that is not present 
in other sectors of the housing mar- 
ket? Has public housing lost its sex 
appeal? An analysis of recent ad- 
missions shows that roughly 60 per 
cent of the new tenants pay the 
same or lower rents in public hous- 
ing than they did in their previous 
slum quarters. Aside from the cases 
in which exorbitant rents were ex- 
tracted from slum dwellers, this fig- 
ure would seem to indicate that 
public housing must not only present 
a unit of superior quality but it 
must also be of lower rent before 
residents of substandard homes will 
seek admission. 

Can it be that the public housing 
consumer has experienced growing 
resistance to the aspects of public 
housing about which our planners 
and sociologists cautioned us years 
ago? Does the potential public hous- 
ing tenant find that the massive de- 
velopments are too institutionalized 
and that they tend to segregate eco- 
nomic, social, and racial groups? Do 
potential public housing tenants or 
their adolescent children prefer the 
anonymity of the slum to the public 
badge of charity that may be asso- 
ciated in their minds with residence 
in low-rent housing? 

If there is an element of truth in 
this picture, then perhaps we are 
ill advised to seek the solution of a 
complicated social problem by means 
of a mechanical device. It may be 
a propitious time now to re-examine 
the entire public housing formula, 
the problems it purports to solve, and 
the methods by which it strives to 
achieve its ends. 
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FIXED RENTS 


suit tenants, management, public in St. Louis 


DONALD LOWE, Director, Property Management and Relocation Division, St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authorities, related to a NAHRO management training 
session in Chicago last fall why his authority had adopted the fixed rent system; what the first 
six months of experience had been with it. Premise on which the system was adopted was “That 
life in public housing projects is at best an artificial existence and that fixed rents offer one effective 
method of ‘de-institutionalizing’ project life.” Conclusion: the authority experienced nothing to 
negate the premise. “Tenants, authority personnel, and those citizens outside the authority who are 
in vartous ways involved with the program virtually all prefer fixed rents.” 


As only six months had elapsed 
since this authority instituted a pol- 
icy of fixed rents at the time this 
statement was prepared, it does not 
aim at definitive, sweeping conclu- 
sions. However, because discussions 
of the relative merits of fixed and 
interim redetermination rent systems 
occur wherever public housing offi- 
cials gather, it is felt that it would 
be of general interest to state both 
the rationale behind the rental pol- 
icy change of the St. Louis housing 
authority and the result of St. Louis 
experiences to date. 

Two beliefs formed the basic 
premises important to this authori- 
ty’s having adopted fixed rents: 
1—That life in public housing proj- 
ects is at best an artificial existence 
and that fixed rents offer one effec- 
tive method of “de-institutionaliz- 
ing” project life. 
2—That the interim redetermination 
system with its accompanying retro- 
active rents may, in theory, be equit- 
able but, in practice, the system 
either precludes occupancy or works 
an undue hardship upon that seg- 
ment of low-income families that 
should benefit most from decent 
housing and that are most important 
in the continuing struggle to main- 
tain program financial feasibility. 

It is felt that much of the thinking 
in both Public Housing Administra- 
tion and local authority circles has 
not kept pace with the expansion of 
the public housing program. Prior 
to the Housing Act of 1949, and for 
the few years it took to bring into 
reality significant quantities of the 
housing authorized in that act, the 
public housing program was essenti- 
ally a “small scale pilot type” pro- 
gram for large communities. Virtu- 
ally every authority was woefully un- 
der-built; available private housing 
was almost nonexistent; huge reser- 
voirs of low-rent housing applicants 
waited patiently for occasional va- 
cancies; and tenants would go to al- 
most any length to avoid becoming 
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ineligible for continued occupancy. 
In such circumstances a debilitating 
paternalistic framework inevitably 
developed, with management think- 
ing that it conferred a magnanimous 
favor when an apartment was as- 
signed to an applicant—and with 
docility being prized over every 
other tenant virtue. 

Times have obviously changed. 
As sales magazines are fond of say- 
ing after every period of shortage: 
“The sellers’ market has ended.” 
People don’t like to live in institu- 
tions. They don’t like to feel their 
lives are not their own because of 
constant surveillance. Time after 
time authorities discover that some- 
thing less than half of eligible slum 
dwellers desire to move in public 
housing projects . and the regi- 
mentation of public housing tenants 
is one dimension of this resistance. 

Fixed rents do not, of course, rep- 
resent a panacea for the cure of all 
management problems. They are. 
however, a compromise between the 


rent paying habits of tenants in pri- 
vate housing and the constant re- 
adjustment (or, at least, constant re- 
porting of income changes) of 
the interim redetermination system. 
This fact is important to the rehabil- 
itation aims of the program. The 
social rehabilitation aims of public 
housing work through two avenues: 
1—By re-alignment of social values. 
2-—By helping people to get on their 
feet financially. 

In this latter respect, it is of obvi- 
ous psychological value to be able to 
say: “Now we're through fussing 
about your income for another year. 
This is your rent. If you make $10,- 
000—and we hope you do—you 
won't owe us a dime.” 

Turning now to the effect of re- 
troactive rent in the ever-continu- 
ing struggle for financial feasibility, 
this effect has, in the experience of 
this authority, been devastating. 

We are not talking here about 
that group of tenants, predominant- 
ly welfare recipients, who take up 
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LITTLE ROCK CREDITS FIXED RENTS 

WITH REDUCED TENANT TURNOVER 
Back in June 1953, the Housing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock adopted a system of fixed rents for six-month periods on a 
trial basis. “The resulting experience,’ Knox Banner, the author- 
ity’s director, reported last fall, “was so successful that the housing 
iuthority increased the fixed rent period to a year, effective August 
1, 1955. It is significant to recall that the number of tenant audit 
exceptions has declined from 66 three years ago to 9 two years 


Mr. Banner made the above statement in a report to the author- 
ity’s commissioners. Included in the report was a series of tables 
comparing tenants’ accounts receivable figures for each of the 
four years September 1953 through September 1956. One table 
reported rate of tenant turnover for these years as follows: 1953 
-33; 1956—29. 

This declining rate of turnover Mr. Banner attributes primarily 
to fixed rents “and a greater sense of stability on the part of the 


Other facts developed in the tables include amounts of collec- 
tion loss for each of the four years ($8992.44; $4857.35; $1682.92; 
$1118.86) and vacated tenants debit (a drop from $9192.06 in 
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most of the lower grades in the dis- 
tribution of rents for any project. 
This group have stabilized incomes; 
they are, for the most part, perma- 
nent tenants, composing the 
deficit side of the financial feasibility 
picture. 

We are talking about the tenants 
who move upward through the eco- 
nomic strata. These are the people 
who may be assessed backcharges. 
Now, if the unrealistic rent-income 
ratio of the program for the higher 
income eligible tenant is ignored, 
there is no question that a tenant 
who, for whatever reason, neglects 
to report income increase could have 
paid a higher rent during the short 
run. A fixed rent system is actually 
an “interim” system on an annual 
rather than a monthly interval. 
There is nothing sacred about the 
week or month. A well administered 
fixed rent system can properly re- 
late rent to income over the whole, 
for all except the small number of 
unusual cases. 

In any event, the tenant assessed 
a backcharge, if he’s like most of us, 
has simply spent the money that 
should have gone to pay the rent 
differential. Or, if he has managed 
to put aside some money (perhaps 
toward a downpayment on a house), 
that money in his mind is his. At 
any rate, he wants no more of proj- 
ect living. He moves out, often back 
to the slums. He may change jobs 
in an attempt to escape payment of 
the debt. And the results to the au- 
thority are the premature loss of a 
tenant in the important upper half 
of the rental distribution, usually an 
addition to accounts receivable, a 
negation of the social aims of the 
program for that tenant, and the as- 
surance that any potential applicants 
in this tenant’s circle of acquaint- 
ances are not going to be interested 
in public housing. 

Fixed rents also result in: 

1—A decrease in re-examination 
workload, because interim re-exami- 
nations are eliminated 

2—A decrease in the number of 
times employers are called upon to 
verify tenant income 

3—The removal of the discourage- 
ment to initiative, that may be in- 
herent in the interim system 
4—-Increased management time to 
spend on the creative aspects of the 
total management job. 

The hardship case is always im- 
portant to a consideration of fixed 
rents, although those who oppose 
fixed rents perhaps employ the term 
in a much broader sense than is nec- 
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LARGE EASTERN CITY REPORTS FIXED RENTS A SUCCESS; 
DESCRIBES HARDSHIP CASE HANDLING 


— 

A large eastern city last year reported to NAHRO’s Manage- 
ment Committee as follows on its experience with the fixed rent 
system, which it has been using for some three years. 

“With no interim adjustment of rentals that are set for a year, 
there are, of course, cases of hardship that present problems to 
management and tenant. These cases can be summarized in three 
categories, listed in order of their importance: 

“1—Head of household becomes unemployed or earnings mate- 
rially decrease. 

**2—-Minor working child marries and moves from home. 

“3—Secondary wage earner moves from the household or becomes 
unemployed. 

“Our experience with families in the first category, where the 
greatest number of cases occur, has been that the tenant immedi- 
ately reports the condition and requests an extension of time for 
the payment of his rent. In our experience, we have rarely faced 
delinquencies with such families. 

“As for families in categories two and three, it is very rarely that 
these situations occur soon after rentals are set. Therefore, tenants 
can usually make up for the loss of this income over the few remain- 
ing months until re-examination. 

“When rentals are set high, a few tenants do move—but their 
reason is usually twofold: decrease in size of family as well as loss 
of income. Less than 2 of 1 per cent of our move-outs can be 
attributed to tenants’ inability to pay because of hardships . 
and the number of hardship cases as such, as reported in our 
project statistics, has been less than 5 per cent of our rent roll. 

“In summing up this problem of the hardship care, it is the 
conclusion of the authority staff that the most important factor 
in the fixed rent system is giving the tenant a complete and thor- 
ough understanding that his rental has been fixed for a full 12 
months, that it is to his advantage in most instances that this rental 
has been fixed, and that no interim adjustments will be made.” 











essary. Whenever there is a change 
in the principal family composition 
(family head or principal wage 
earner), this authority executes a 
new lease with the changed family 
group and there is naturally a re- 
view of the data significant to the 
lease contract. This procedure effec- 
tively limits the hardship case to the 
situation where the principal fam- 
ily composition is unchanged but 
where the family income is drastic- 
ally reduced. Experience has shown 
that hardship cases are generally 
temporary and usually affect only 
about | per cent of the tenant pop- 
ulation each year. This authority 
feels that policy should be framed 
for the benefit of the 99 per cent, 
with the authority and community 
resources standing ready to extend 
considerable energy on a_ case-by- 
case basis to alleviate hardship cases. 

As of the time of this statement, 
this authority had experienced no 
developments to negate the premises 
upon which the policy change was 
based. A fixed rent system is cer- 
tainly easier to apply and interpret 


than the interim redetermination 
system. Tenants, authority person- 
nel, and those citizens outside the 
authority who are in various ways 
involved with the program virtually 
all prefer fixed rents. The only sur- 
prise has been in regard to hardship 
cases. In six months, with an aver- 
age of 4500 tenants, there were 
seven hardship cases. Of these seven 
cases, three were resolved with no 
loss to the authority and, of the four 
hardship situations still existing, two 
promised to result in loss to the au- 
thority. 

One word of caution should per- 
haps be added. What is right for St. 
Louis may not be right for another 
locality. The industrial diversifica- 
tion of St. Louis, where not one in- 
dustry accounts for more than 8 per 
cent of the area’s industrial employ- 
ment, is ideal for fixed rents. In one 
industry localities with characteristic 
rush and slack seasons, fixed rents 
might well prove unworkable. The 
individual circumstances have to 
provide the answer. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


under way in support of urban renewal 


“Urban renewal is the new American frontier. . . The rebuilding of our cities to meet the needs of 


late twentieth century civilization will require the fullest use of private and 
above all, it will require full exercise of the powers of municipal government. 


ublic resources but, 
nly city government 


is close enough to the desires and wishes of people in neighborhoods and in business to perform 


these broad tasks with democratic sympathy and understanding.” 


The above challenge was posed 
for the city of Baltimore last fall 
in the foreword of a report directed 
to Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. 
by his special urban renewal study 
board (see October 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 351). And Baltimore in Decem- 
ber accepted that challenge by ap- 
proving a brand new Urban Re- 
newal and Housing Agency as rec- 
ommended by the study board and 
by preparing to take the many other 
steps advocated in the report. 

Through this action, Baltimore 
broke through the new “frontier” 
mentioned above—a frontier on 
which many other cities in all parts 
of the country are currently advanc- 
ing: Chicago, Washington, Milwau- 
kee, Madison, Phoenix, Oakland, 
Dayton. In all of these communities, 
and many others, the machinery of 
local government is being studied to 
see how it can be re-geared to realize 
the goals of the urban renewal pro- 
gram. Reported below are the spe- 
cifics of what Baltimore is attempt- 
ing and of Chicago’s first steps in a 
similar direction. 

While in each city the administra- 
tive streamlining recommendations 
have been made to fit local condi- 
tions, the plans have been built’ 
around a number of common pre- 
cepts, such as: (1) Executive lead- 
ership of the mayor is indispensable 
to the success of an urban renewal 
program. (2) Renewal operations 
must be coordinated, so that the 
work of all, or most city agencies 
concerned is channelled through one 
agency. (3) The planning function 
must be viewed as one that operates, 
not on a project-by-project basis, but 
primarily through sweeping, long- 
range recommendations into which 
subsequent projects must fit. (4) 
While citizen-initiated participation 
is to be encouraged, there must be 
some planning for development of 
action at the grass-roots level within 
the municipal renewal structure. 
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BALTIMORE 


Baltimore has, so far, shown itself 
willing to accept the means (admin- 
istrative reorganization) to the end 
(a 20-year, 900 million dollar re- 
newal program, as prescribed for 
the city by the team of nationally 
known renewal experts who made up 
the study board referred to above 
The team was hired last February 
to find a way to perk up Baltimore's 
snail-paced renewal progress (see 
March 1956 JourNAL, page 97). 

The study board did a thorough 
job. It suggested, within the legisla- 
tive framework of the city and the 
state, a complete reorganization of 
the renewal process, with all work 
to emanate from a central agency. 
The study board discarded what the 
Baltimore Sun called “the tradi- 
tional theory” that the activities that 
go to make up renewal be “insulated 
from politics” and, instead, took the 
view that urban renewal must be a 
central function of city government 
and must reflect the leadership of the 
mayor. And then the study board 
showed how budgeting could be 
worked out to make the dream of a 
renovated Baltimore a reality within 
20 years. 

As soon as the board made public 
its proposals in September, a positive- 
thinking Baltimore set out with 
what, in the workings of city govern- 
ment, amounts to jet-propelled speed 
to show that it meant business in its 
renewal’ efforts. Most notable 
achievement so far: the setting up 
last month of the recommended 
Urban Renewal and _ Housing 
Agency and the naming of Oliver 
Winston, housing authority director, 
who had been serving as interim 
renewal coordinator, to head the new 
agency. 

Here’s what paved the way for 
the speedy action: Mayor D’Alesan- 
dro was the first to give his blessings 
to the plan—just a few days after it 
was made public; soon after, the 


health department, which stood to 
lose its housing division to the pro- 
posed renewal agency, announced 
that it was “enthusiastic about the 
promise this report holds for reclaim- 
ing the inner city in the years that 
lie ahead ;” at about the same time, 
commissioners of the housing and re- 
development agencies turned in their 
resignations to facilitate the change 
to a central agency; in October, a 
special citizens committee was 
formed that was dedicated to rally- 
ing citywide support for the sweep- 
ing changes recommended. The 
windup: in early December, the city 
council gave its approval to the or- 
ganization of the Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency. 

The new agency absorbs all the 
functions of the redevelopment 
agency, the housing authority, and 
the housing bureau of the health de- 
partment. In addition, it takes over 
some of the functions of the depart- 
ments of planning and welfare (the 
new agency prepares neighborhood 
and project plans to fit into the city’s 
general plan, for which the planning 
department continues to be respon- 
sible; it draws from the welfare de- 
partment the task of setting up com- 
munity organization services for re- 
newal areas). Other duties include 
research, investment and improve- 
ment counselling, and a public in- 
formation program. 

Among the other recommenda- 
tions made by the renewal experts 
are the following: (1) strengthening 
the mayor’s office by appointment of 
an assistant to evaluate development 
activities on a citywide basis; (2 
establishing a system of capital budg- 
eting by coordination of long-range 
fiscal planning in all city depart- 
ments; (3) development of a pro- 
gram to encourage private invest- 
ment in rehabilitation and in rede- 
velopment of cleared areas; (4) re- 
organization of the city planning 
commission and the department of 
planning to make them an integral 
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part of the mayor’s administrative 
machinery. 


CHICAGO 

“The urban renewal program in- 
volves complicated problems requir- 
ing constant coordination of many 
city departments, agencies, and pri- 
vate groups. I believe that the time 
is well upon us when we must attach 
an importance to over-all city plan- 
ning not heretofore achieved.” 

That’s how, in part, Chicago's 
Mayor Daley prefaced a proposal he 
advanced last March for the creation 
of effective administrative machinery 
for renewal. The Chicago answer: 
the city council in July approved 
the mayor’s plan and created a de- 
partment of city planning, with full 
cabinet rank and with “vital respon- 
sibilities for recommending long- 
range city planning policy and for 
making independent review of plan- 
ning proposals and progress.” Ira 
Bach, formerly director of the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission, 
has been appointed to head the de- 
partment (see December JOURNAL, 
page 416). 

The move, which eventually will 
eliminate the Office of Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator, came 
as a result of suggestions made to 
the mayor by the coordinator, him- 
self, James C. Downs, Jr., who 
pointed out that the planning com- 
mission, as it had existed, had “no 
clear-cut relationship to other city 
departments or agencies. . . While 
the contributions of the Chicago 
Plan Commission to city improve- 
ment over the years have been out- 
standing,’ Mr. Downs said, “the 
form of organization for city plan- 
ning in Chicago today is not ade- 
quate to meet the complex problems 
of combined physical, fiscal, and ad- 
ministrative long-range planning.” 
Thus the theory behind the Chicago 
plan, like that in effect in Baltimore. 
is to tie together all phases of re- 
newal work. In Chicago, though 
functions of all concerned agencies 
will not actually be absorbed by one 
department, all such city agencies 
must refer each proposed major im- 
provement project to the department 
of planning. 

The city council action did, how- 
ever, set up several divisions within 
the new department, some of which 
absorb duties that were the respon- 
sibility of other agencies. Among 
these divisions are: (1) a general 
plan division—prepares and main- 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL RULES OUT 
“ROANOKE AMENDMENT" 


A second referendum is not necessary in a community to undo 
the effects of an earlier vote against public housing—a nod from 
the city council is enough to get the low-rent program rolling. 

In effect, that’s the outcome of a decision delivered in Novem- 
ber by the United States comptroller general at the request of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The case came up because 
the La Crosse, Wisconsin housing authority was seeking to enter 
into a loan and annual contributions contract with the Public 
Housing Administration on the basis of city council approval last 
year of a cooperation agreement. In 1950, La Crosse voters had 
turned down a move for low-rent housing (see August 1950 
JouRNAL, page 267 

“Roanoke Amendment” 

A provision included in independent offices appropriation acts 
of 1952 and 1953 (known as the “Roanoke amendment’) expressly 
forbade PHA’s authorizing construction of a low-rent project in 
a locality in which such a project had been rejected either by the 
governing body or by referendum, unless the project was later 
approved by the same procedure through which rejection came. 
If a low-rent program had been turned down by the voters, the 
proviso said, it must later be approved by the voters: if initial 
rejection came from the city council, it was the council that had 
to formally change its mind. 

“Phillips Amendment” 

However, in 1954 new language was inserted into an independent 
offices appropriation act (known as the “Phillips amendment” 
in regard to the referendum procedure and it was on the basis of 
this act that the comptroller general ruled that PHA could go 
ahead with the La Crosse request. In effect, the new language 
permits a local governing body to over-ride results of an earlier 
referendum. The proviso states: . unless the governing body of 
the locality agrees to its completion, no housing shall be author- 
ized by the Public Housing Administration . in any community 
where the people of that community, by their duly elected repre- 
sentatives, or by referendum, have indicated they do not want 
ies: 

The basis for the decision represents a big departure from the 
grounds upon which the Gwinn amendment was killed by the De- 
partment of Justice earlier last year (se August-September 
JouRNAL, page 289). In the Gwinn case, it was determined that the 
independent offices appropriation acts were temporary legislation 
that became ineffective upon expiration of the fiscal year for which 
they were enacted. In the decision described above, on the other 
hand, the 1954 act was considered to be still in effect and was 
held to have nullified the earlier provisions on the same subject. 








tains a general plan and reviews pro- 


posed projects for conformity to the 
general plan; (2) capital improve- 
ment program division; (3) zoning 
division—keeps the zoning ordi- 
nance up to date; (4) bureau of 
maps and plats—transferred from 
the department of public works; (5) 
research division—includes the ex- 
pansion of the services and acquisi- 
tion of the existing municipal li- 
brary; (6) coordination division- 
absorbs the planning responsibilities 
of the Office of the Housing and Re- 


development Coordinator. Adminis- 
trative functions of the old coordi- 
nator’s office will be transferred to 
the mayor’s office and will be han- 
dled by a special assistant. 

Under the new organizational set- 
up, the old plan commission will be 
reconstituted to serve primarily as 
an advisory body to the planning 
department. The commission will 
also handle independent advisory 
duties designed to strengthen the 
long-range effectiveness of the gen- 
eral plan. 
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REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


forge past decisive point in six communities 


Preliminary paperwork is finished 
and they're getting down to the 
brass tacks of actual city rebuilding 
on redevelopment projects in six 
communities that have had a com- 
plicated history of planning, plan 
scrapping, and replanning. 

Four of these projects—Washing- 
ton, D. C.’s Area C; Providence’s 
Willard Center; Sacramento’s Cap- 
itol Mall; and Philadelphia’s East- 
wick—will be executed with direct 
federal help. All of these programs 
have been in the mill a long time, 
with federal agencies having ap- 
proved the Washington and Provi- 
dence projects for preliminary plan- 
ning away back in 1950 and _ the 
Sacramento and Philadelphia proj- 
ects, in 1951. 

The other two projects are what 
is Classified as “nonassisted”—there 
will be no federal contribution but 
property owners in the areas will 
be able to use Federal Housing 
Administration aid to rehabilitate 
their homes, or to build new homes. 
Upon passage of national urban re- 
newal legislation in 1954, a bid was 
made to make the Louisville project 
the first nonassisted effort in the 
nation but Louisville lost that dis- 
tinction to Dallas in October (see 
below). Louisville was certified for 
FHA aid this month. 

National attention has been fo- 
cused on all six of these projects for 
various reasons—because of the size 
of the undertaking, because of a 
unique approach, because of thé 
seemingly insurmountable problems 
that arose. However, all are now 
over the hump and on the way to 
becoming examples of city rebuild- 
ing in the making. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

On January 7 the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency came through 
with the largest sums ever approved 
for a single federally-aided urban 
renewal project for Washington, 
D. C.’s 446-acre project, known as 
Southwest Area C—a capital grant 
of $24,097,604 and a loan of $79,- 
728,350. 

And the District redevelopment 
agency, which had been impatiently 
waiting for the right swimming 
weather, plunged in, with these re- 
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sults: (1) on January 12, title was 
taken to homes of 223 families and 
27 businesses within the area, with 
the promise to pay a total 2.5 mil- 
lion dollars for these properties 
4100 families will eventually be 
displaced by the project); (2) a 
week later the relocation division o! 
the redevelopment agency went into 
the area to find out what kind of 
relocation housing will be needed by 
those being displaced. 

These actions mark the end of a 
long series of ups and downs for the 
Area C project. Many times during 
the past year the problems and con- 
troversies that developed over Webb 
& Knapp’s grandiose plan for the 
area seemed on the verge of solu- 
tion, but even intervention from a 
number of unusual sources, includ- 
ing President Eisenhower. himself. 
failed to turn the trick (see March 
1956 JouRNAL, page 98). 

The Webb & Knapp plan includes 
four major elements: (1) a mall, 
flanked by new federal buildings 
designed to create an impressive en- 
tranceway to the southwest area: 


2) a 19'-acre plaza that will serve 


as a cultural and entertainment 
enhancement of — the 
waterfront area for marine and com 


> 
center; ) 


mercial use: (4) a residential area 


PHILADELPHIA 

What probably is the biggest re 
development project yet proposed 
came one step closer to realization 
in November, when the Philadel- 
phia redevelopment agency turned 
over to HHFA an application for 
loans and grants totalling more than 
80 million dollars. The money would 
be used to clear a 3OOO-acre area 
known as Eastwick, for reuse as a 
modern commercial, industrial, and 
residential community 

At the same trme the Eastwicl 
application was turned over to 
HHFA, the redevelopment agenc 
sought $805,000 to institute a feas- 
ibility study leading to renovation 
of an area of downtown Philadel- 
phia. 

The Eastwick proposal calls for 
the acquisition of some 6000 struc- 
tures and the displacement of mor 
than 8000 persons. At present, poor 
drainage, inadequate platting, bad 





Application for Philadelphia’s vast 3000-acre Eastwick redevelopment project 
being presented to David M. Walker, regional administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (second left). Albert M. Greenfield, chairman 
of the Philadelphia planning commission, left of Mr. Walker; right, Michael 
von Moschzisker, redevelopment authority chairman, and Francis ]. Lammer, 
the authority's executive director. 
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layout, mixed land uses, abortive de- 
velopment, and substandard hous- 
ing are contributing to the over-all 
blight of the area. Plans are to re- 
develop the area in the following 
way: 626 acres for residential reuse; 
58 acres, shopping facilities; 576 
acres, public and semi-public uses; 
881 acres, industry. Gross project 
cost is expected to hit 100.6 million 
dollars, with resale of cleared prop- 
erty to return 43.2 million dollars 
to the city. 

The downtown redevelopment 
project includes areas marked for 
clearance and others where code 
enforcement, rehabilitation, and 
conservation will be called into play. 
Total acreage: 1109. 


SACRAMENTO 

“San Francisco was eating 
Sacramento’s dust today. . . For San 
Francisco—and every other city in 
California—now lags behind Sacra- 
mento in rebuilding slums.” 

That’s what a San Francisco news- 
paper had to say in September about 
the quick stepping along the road 
to redevelopment taking place in 
Sacramento. Sacramento is already 
acquiring properties for a 10.3 mil- 
lion dollar federally-aided redevel- 
opment project—an area flanking 
the State Capitol—and it is the first 
California city to have gotten that 
far. 

Sacramento really began leaving 
every other city in the state in the 
dust in 1954. In that year, though 
voters just failed to come through 
with a needed two-thirds majority 
for city-backed bonds to finance the 
local share of the project, they 
rolled up what the Sacramento Bee 
called a “landslide” for redevelop- 
ment. Acting on this expression of 
public opinion and the urgings of 
the local redevelopment agency, the 
city council two weeks later ap- 
proved the use of a unique financ- 
ing technique that, in effect, makes 
a redevelopment project pay for 
itself. And the Bee, commenting on 
what was achieved, said later: “Tre- 
mendous credit goes to all those 
who put together the project after 
the general bonds’ defeat might have 
discouraged less tenacious and faith- 
ful men.” 

What the city council did in 1954 
was to permit the redevelopment 
agency to use a provision of the state 
redevelopment act that makes it 
possible to sell bonds backed by an- 
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Blythe G Company vice-president John Inglis, standing left, gets the good 
word that his company’s bid is the winner for Sacramento’s unique revenue 
bond issue from redevelopment agency chairman Fred Grumm, seated second 
right. Redevelopment agency director, standing right. Mrs. Pat Clark, one 
of the agency's commissioners, gave the occasion the woman’s touch. 





ticipated increase in tax returns in 
the project area after redevelop- 
ment. Last August, after a long 
series of preliminary difficulties, the 
Sacramento redevelopment agency 
sold a 2 million dollar bond issue 
to Blythe & Company at a coupon 
rate of 4.4983 (see October 1956 
JournaL, page 350). Funds for the 
payment of interest and principal of 
the issue will come from all excess 
taxes collected in the project area 
as a result of any increase in the 
assessed valuation that existed on the 
1955-56 tax rolls. 

Between the city council action 
in 1954 and the sale of bonds last 
August, the redevelopment agency 
had a difficult road to travel. As a 
pioneer in the field of anticipated 
tax return bonds, it had to hire 
special consultants and deal with a 
number of unique problems to show 
that the system was workable. 

Among the special steps taken 
were: (1) a reuse and marketability 
report was prepared by a consultant 
who enjoys the respect of financial 
groups (included minimum  esti- 
mates of volume of construction by 
dollar value); (2) tax studies by 
selected years; (3) establishing evi- 
dence of sound cost estimates, with 
sufficient safety factors; (4) ex- 
haustive research to afford the legal 
stature necessary for the sale of 
bonds; (5) getting an opinion from 
the state attorney general on vari- 


ous and detailed legal aspects in the 
interpretation of the state law; (6) 
winning interest of prospective re- 
developers—since salability of the 
bonds would hinge on this support. 

Throughout this planning, the 
Sacramento redevelopment agency 
had the support of federal officials 
and Joseph Bill, executive director 
of the agency, says that “without 
the benefit of understanding and 
technical know-how on the part of 
federal officials . this financing 
method would have considerably less 
chance of success.” However, the 
first official break for the project 
came last March when the Urban 
Renewal Administration approved a 
temporary loan of $8,577,420 and 
a capital grant of $3,577,420 for the 
58-acre undertaking. 

Things have been moving at a 
fast clip since. In June, Congress 
agreed to lease a proposed 10 mil- 
lion dollar building in the project 
area for long-term federal use (it 
is said the building, to be con- 
structed with private funds, will 
yield enough tax income to retire 
interest and principal on bonds for 
the entire project); in August, 
there was the sale of the bond issue; 
and in September, the redevelop- 
ment agency took title to the first 
buildings in the project area and 
negotiations for the others were, at 
last report, proceeding rapidly 
(partly because, it was noted, local 
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policy calls for getting payment to 
owners within two or three days 
after an agreement is reached). 

In evaluating what the new 
financing gimmick has meant to 
Sacramento, Mr. Bill has pointed 
out the following advantages to the 
“redevelopment pays for itself plan:” 
(1) No referendum is required. (2) 
“In the eyes of the taxpayer, a bond 
which is not an obligation of the 
city in any way can be offered as 
proof positive of the self-supporting 
nature of a well planned renewal 
action. (3) “To many people, the 
dynamic concept of the project’s 
paying its own way, as far as the 
local share is concerned, by virtue 
of the size and quality of the rede- 
velopers’ improvements, is a health- 
ier concept for city growth than 
property tax forgiveness methods 
sometimes employed, particularly in 
efforts to attract industrial devel- 
opment.” 

First construction planned for the 
15-block project area once it is 
cleared is the federal building men- 
tioned earlier. Plans call for all 
property in the area to be purchased 
over a period of two years, with 
total capital outlay estimated at 10.5 
million dollars (about 5 million dol- 
lars will be recovered from the sale 
of cleared property). The area is 
slated for reuse as apartments, gen- 
eral commercial buildings, public 
and special commercial buildings. 

The 15-acre project represents the 
first stage in the redevelopment of 
62 blighted blocks adjacent to the 
Capitol building and central busi- 
ness district. A Capitol Mall, which 
will create a parklike trafficway 
flanked by public buildings, hotels: 
and office buildings, is the backbone 
of the plan. 


PROVIDENCE 

In December, ground was broken 
in Providence for a $335,000 shop- 
ping center, which marks the first 
time known to the JoURNAL that 
a band of businessmen have joined 
forces in order to relocate in the 
same area from which they had been 
displaced by a redevelopment proj- 
ect. At around the same time, Provi- 
dence scored gains on other rede- 
velopment fronts. 

The businessmen who made sure 
they'd keep their old familiar loca- 
tion—but in a brand-new setting— 
have been operating as the Willard 
Center Realty Company, Inc. In 
the October 1956 JouRNAL, it was 
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reported that the company had 
agreed to purchase the land from 
which its members had been dis- 
placed (see page 351); now work 
has begun on a one-story structure 
that will house 23 neighborhood 
stores. 

Other developments in Providence 
have to do with (1) what is known 
as the West River project—the city’s 
first industrial redevelopment proj- 
ect; (2) what is known as College 
Hill; (3) the downtown area. 

In early December, the Provi- 
dence redevelopment agency con- 
demned the 58-acre West River 
tract that will be cleared and re- 
developed with light industries. Esti- 
mated project cost is 5.5 million 
dollars, with federal aid covering 
two-thirds of that total. Even be- 
fore the official condemnation, the 
redevelopment agency had _ been 
busy in the area, preparing resi- 
dents for what was to come; about 
half of the 800 families originally 
in the area had already moved out 
and some negotiations were under 
way for settlements with property 
owners. Buildings taken in the con- 
demnation include 366 dwellings; 
11 commercial buildings; 10 indus- 
trial buildings: a church and _ its 
auxiliary building; and 121 sheds, 
garages, etc. It is hoped the project 
will be completed in four years. 

For the College Hill area, Provi- 
dence is seeking an Urban Renew- 
al Administration “demonstration” 
grant to determine the extent to 
which historic preservation and res- 
toration techniques could be inte- 
grated with urban renewal methods. 
The area, with buildings dating 
from as far back as the 18th century, 
is believed to be architecturally and 
historically important. The city is 
hoping to get $50,000 from URA 
for the study, for which the Provi- 
dence Preservation Society has 
pledged $19,000 toward the local 
share of $25,000. 

An application has also been sub- 
mitted to URA for $78,000 in feder- 
al funds, with which to undertake 
studies relevant to master plan de- 
velopments for the central business 
district of the city. Local costs would 
be shared by businessmen and _ the 
city. 


DALLAS 

“This was designed as a practical 
program. It doesn’t create palaces 
but it is providing better housing 
and represents a good start.” That’s 


how Dallas’ urban rehabilitation co- 
ordinator, Alex Bul, describes what's 
been going on in a 60-acre area of 
the city, which, since it is inhabited 
almost exclusively by immigrants 
from over the Rio Grande, has come 
to be known as “Little Mexico.” 

Mr. Bul, backed by an enthusi- 
astic Citizens Housing Rehabilitation 
Advisory Committee, went to work 
in Little Mexico about two years 
ago to find out what conditions were 
in the area and to enlist citizen sup- 
port for its improvement. Last year, 
actual rehabilitation work was 
launched and Dallas prepared and 
won Housing and Home Finance 
Agency approval of a “workable 
program.” In October, the area be- 
came the first neighborhood in the 
nation to qualify for Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Section 220 re- 
habilitation aid for what is called 
a “nonassisted” urban renewal proj- 
ect—one with no direct federal 
funds involved. But, according to 
House © Home, by the time FHA 
got into the picture, “the job was 
three-quarters done.” 

Despite the fact that there is still 
much work ahead in Little Mexico, 
the results of the rehabilitation drive 
are reported as good: when inspec- 
tors first went into the area, only 
11.7 per cent of the dwellings were 
in compliance with building, health, 
and fire codes and electrical and 
plumbing ordinances; by mid-Sep- 
tember 1956, it was claimed that 
around 75 per cent of the dwell- 
ings were in compliance. At the 
same time, however, it was admit- 
ted that Dallas needs stronger hous- 
ing laws and more rigid minimum 
standards, before the rehabilitation 
program can be given any wide- 
spread application. Among the sug- 
gested reforms: the right of the city 
to require demolition, instead of 
merely vacation of unsafe dwellings. 

The good results are attributed, 
in large measure, on getting resi- 
dents into the act in the early stages. 
Soon after initial inspections were 
made, four strategy meetings were 
held: (1) with religious and com- 
munity leaders; (2) with block cap- 
tains recommended by the _ first 
group; (3) with property owners, 
in English; (4) with property own- 
ers, in Spanish. To help fight any 
negativism and to help channel in- 
formation, an area advisory com- 
mittee was formed. 

Next step was to send in special 
crews to clean out the trash (despite 
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the fact that the neighborhood en- 
joys regular garbage pickups, 40 
truckloads of debris were hauled 
away). Inspectors then went into 
Little Mexico again, this time for a 
closer look--and they found that 
almost 90 per cent of the dwellings 
were substandard. Property owners 
were warned that repairs must be 
started within 90 days. 

The city set up a special proced- 
ure of routing all permit applica- 
tions from the area through one 
clerk. According to permit records, 
among the improvements made were 
actual additions to 31 homes, instal- 
lation of 61 showers and/or bath- 
tubs; installation of 52 water closets: 
construction of one new house; de- 
molition of 12 structures. 

That’s the point at which FHA 
stepped in: after major work suc! 
as that described above was com- 
pleted and already financed. 


LOUISVILLE 

Louisville—one of those cities that 
has been running hot and cold on 
slum clearance—has finally settled 
on an urban renewal project on a 
nonassisted basis and this month the 
Federal Housing Administration cer- 
tified the project for Section 220 
aid. Section 220 mortgage insurance 
is available for both rehabilitation 
of existing dwellings and the con- 
struction of new dwellings in re- 
newal areas. 

Just a matter of months ago, 
Louisville officials toured other cit- 
ies to see how Louisville slum clear- 
ance stacked up with what was be- 
ing done elsewhere; they came back 
enthusiastic about what they'd seen 
and anxious to get the local opera- 
tion going. So they tightened 
up the housing code (see August- 
September 1956 JoURNAL, page 
307). Most of the cities studied by 
Louisville officials have federally- 
aided slum clearance going. 


The Louisville neighborhood for 


which the Section 220 aid applies 
is a section near the central business 
district known as Eastern Renewal 
Area. It consists of four city blocks 
and portions of five adjacent blocks, 
with 295 residential structures, 58 
per cent of which are substandard. 
Most of the dwellings, it has been 
reported, can be rehabilitated, while 
a small number, mostly alley dwell- 
ings, will be demolished to make 
way for playgrounds, streets, and 
alley improvements. About 60 fami- 
lies will be displaced by the project. 


Stress on the importance of hous- 
ing and urban renewal to the over- 
all economic health of cities, large 
and small, is coming to the fore in 
public information efforts around the 
country. Current examples of “pub- 
lic communication” from housing 
and redevelopment agencies show 
that not only are the agencies them- 
selves becoming aware of a warmer 
welcome of their programs geared 
into the total municipal framework 
but that official “city” publicity 
often includes their programs. This, 
despite the fact that usually the 
housing or redevelopment program 
administrator is not a city depart- 
ment head. 

There are indications also that 
housing and redevelopment agencies 
are combining their information et- 
forts with city planning depart- 
ments, health and building depart- 
ments, to interpret the urban re- 
newal story. And they are gaining 
the interest and help of private 
business and industrial organiza- 
tions, in addition to citizen groups, 
to spread the word. 


TEAMWORK ON FOLDERS 

When the Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority of St. Paul 
put out a folder that presented in 
brief the city’s program for urban re- 
newal, it called upon the city plan- 
ning board to help. The attractive 
two-color hand-out not only gives 
the citizen recipient an easy way to 
learn the facts—but he feels the im- 
pact of a joint effort of two pub- 
lic agencies to help him improve 
his neighborhood. 

The Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City, issuing a similar pamph- 
let titled Urban Renewal (see illus- 
tration), listed on the back page the 
several agencies assisting in prepar- 
ing the statement: the department 
of planning, the redevelopment com- 
mission, the housing bureau of the 
health department, and the hous- 
ing authority. Each of the agen- 
cies bore one-quarter of the print- 
ing cost and received one-quarter 
of the 20,000 copies printed. The 
pamphlets are distributed at meet- 
ings featuring the various agencies 
and are used in answering inquiries. 


The New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency’s leaflet explaining the hous- 
ing code in relation to the neighbor- 
program for 
Wooster Square includes quotes from 
the mayor, the local alderman, and 
the Citizen’s Action Commission on 
the usefulness of the program for the 
“neighbors.” Because many of the 
residents of the area are Italian, 
the pamphlet was printed in that 
language as well as English (see 
illustration). 


hood conservation 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

A promotion brochure issued by 
the Newark economic development 
committee to attract new business 
and industry devoted its cover to 
an aerial photograph spotlighting 
both public and private housing de- 
velopments. Inside the booklet, in 
the discussion of the city’s workers 
and where they live—a matter of 
importance to industry considering 
location—-was this statement: 

“Newark has a number of ex- 
cellent residential neighborhoods 
with wide shaded streets and lovely 
homes, and it is trying to keep 
them so. The Mayor's Committee 
on Neighborhood Conservation and 
Rehabilitation is taking firm strides 
towards checking the spread of 
blight areas, and in urging rehabili- 
tation of near-slum areas. .. . Since 
1940 there have been, built 7385 
units for low income tenants.” 

A Sunday newspaper supplement 
last October, “Newark on_ the 
March,” also paid considerable pic- 
torial attention to public housing, 
slum clearance, and conservation as 
important contributions to the city’s 
economic development. 


Little Rock Report, monthly pub- 
lication of the Little Rock cham- 
ber of commerce, last September 
used a front-page story with map, 
stressing the usefulness of the hous- 
ing and redevelopment program to 
the city’s growth. With the tone of 
the story geared to “good housing 
is good business,” the slum clearance 
program is labeled the sort of “‘pro- 
gressive action cited by the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission 
as making the city more attractive 
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Facing pages from the Baltimore urban renewal booklet jointly published by four city agencies for mutual use 
Over-all title of the two pages is “Everyone living in an urban renewal area will want to give some thought to. 





to new industry as well as to indus- 
try already located.” 

In San Antonio, where she is a 
member of the chamber of com- 
merce, Mrs. Marie McGuire, execu- 
tive director of the housing au- 
thority, observes: “Nothing has been 
more helpful to us here than mem- 
bership and constant work on all 
kinds of chamber committees.” This 
kind of activity has helped give Mrs. 
McGuire a welcome as speaker be- 
fore the local real estate board 

which billed her subject as “con- 
troversial” but worth listening to) 
and to the lumber dealers’ associa- 
tion, whose president later wrote 
her: 

“I for one, instead of now being 
blindly opposed to something about 
which I knew very little, feel that 
there probably is justification for 
subsidized shelter for certain seg- 
ments of our population. I believe, 
however, that there are some re- 
siding in these local units that 
would make better citizens and rear 
better families if it were possible 
for them to have their own small 
homes in which they would be bound 
to have some pride.” . 

The letter went on to ask for 
Mrs. McGuire’s help to provide 
home ownership for “some” of the 
public housing tenants, “thereby 
creating vacancies in the public 
housing units that now exist for 
the aged couples and the delinquent 
parents of helpless children and 
eliminating further need for ad- 
ditional units built and maintained 
with money derived from taxes.” 


OFFICIAL CITY REPORTS 

Los Angeles’ 1956 “Annual Re- 
port to Citizens,” a 24-page news- 
paper supplement in color, included 
a picture and a paragraph on the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles, naming commission 
members and the executive direc- 
tor. Though the coverage, in terms 
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large, it (1 
served to identify the public hous- 
ing program as part of the “official! 
city family” and (2) got distribu- 
tion, at no cost to the housing au- 


of space, was not 


thority, to 900,000 taxpayer sub- 
scribers in the area. 

“Milwaukee Reports to the Peo- 
ple” — newspaper rotogravure sup- 
plement labeled the “official mu- 
nicipal report” for 1955-56—con- 


tained a photograph of one of the 
city’s public housing projects. The 
caption explained how many fami- 
lies had applied for admission to low- 


income family or veteran projects 
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NEWS FEATURES 

A wide variety of 
torial “angles” have put housing and 
urban renewal in headlines recently, 
three examples of which are cited 

Sometimes it is the leadership 
of an individual official that cap 
tures space and good comment in 
the press. The East St. Louis Jou 
nal on the first page of its “Forum” 


news and edi- 


carried a four-col 
umn cartoon page 23) and 
a long article and editorial on the 
housing 


feature section 


,see 


“revolutionizing” of the 
authority under the new directorship 
of Stephen Harris. It commended 
the housing authority for stepping 
forth “in a new community role.” 
“The Housing Authority with 
the support of the City Council and 
the City Planning Commission,” the 
said, “is showing the way 
for large scale public improvements, 
the kind of improvements the Im- 
prove East St. Louis Committee is 
talking about, and the kind Richard 
Poston and his Southern Illinois 
University team for community re- 
development will want to utilize.” 
Sometimes | the 
results of an agency’s program, with- 
out specifically naming of the agency 
itself, get a favorable nod from the 
local press that helps further public 
acceptance. The New Haven Re- 
development Agency reports favor- 
able editorial comment last fall by 
a newspaper that is usually given 
to criticism of its efforts. The edi- 
torial spoke out in high praise of 
“city hall” leadership that secured 
the location of a Southern 
New England Telephone Company 
office building in the city’s down- 
town redevelopment area. The fact 
that the new plant will triple the 
former tax yield to the city for 
the area and place 2000 employees 
within a short walk of the main 


article 
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shopping district marked the feat “a 
real advantage” in the eyes of the 
newspaper and “a stimulus to all 
who support the revitalization ol 
New Haven.” 

Among small authorities, the 
Nampa (Idaho) Housing Authority 
gained attention in its local news- 
paper with its first formal annual 
report. The report, short because 
the housing program includes just 
one project of 75 dwellings, was 
printed in full, as a direct quotation 
from Mrs. Corinne Hunt, the au- 
thority’s executive director. 


“WOMEN” INTEREST 

The logical concern of women 
about their homes and the city in 
which they live has been an aid 
in promoting the housing and urban 
renewal program in Wilmington, 
Delaware. Here the League of Wo- 
men Voters has shown a continuing 
and active interest since 1954. It 
helped get a special housing court 
established and was a prime mover 
in stimulating acceptance of a re- 
development project under the hous- 
ing authority’s direction. The story 
of the league’s efforts was detailed 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal of 
May 1956. This group also issued 
a question-and-answer sheet for 
property owners and tenants con- 
cerned in the city’s renewal project, 
Poplar Street Project A. The leaflet 
made it clear that the league was 
a non-partisan group and suggested 
that further questions about the 
project be addressed to the housing 
authority. 

In San Antonio, Junior League 
“provisionals”—candidates for mem- 
bership—are conducted on tours by 
a housing authority representative. 
One such “provisional,” as a part 
of her orientation to city problems, 
wrote an article about the public 
housing developments and it was 
printed in the San Antonio Express. 

The Philadelphia Housing As- 
sociation, a citizen organization that 
schedules lecture series for club- 
women, recently made a_ special 
“pitch” to interest them in studying 
the problems of housing and urban 
renewal and participating in a gen- 
eral public education campaign. 
Mrs. Dorothy Montgomery, man- 
aging director of the association. 
said in the opening lecture: 

“Too few women are participat- 
ing in policy decisions made about 
homes and housing in Philadel- 
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When the New York City Housing Authority greeted first occupants to 
General Ulysses S. Grant Houses last summer with a friendly “Hello” sign, 
the “New York Times” carried the above picture, plus a detailed stor) 
on the project. The 1940-unit federally-aided development for low-incom 
families will combine with a Title I cooperative and a state-aided project 


to pioneer a 4000-unit neighborhood 


phia, and that’s why problems wo- 
men are chiefly concerned with 
family and children—are often over- 
looked.” She cited as examples the 
composition of the city plan com- 
mission—nine men and no women 
and the board of the housing au- 
thority—five men and no women. 
TOURS 
So much interested have some 
citizens become in learning _first- 
hand about their city’s housing and 
slum problems that agencies in two 
cities now provide “take-it-yourself” 
housing tour guides, in addition to 
conducted tours for large groups. 
The Philadelphia Housing Associ- 
ation furnishes this service, without 
charge, telling the tourists where to 
go and how to get there and sup- 


for families of various economic levels. 


plying printed information about 
blighted areas and renewal projects. 

In Chicago, the Office of the 
Housing and Redevelopment Co- 
ordinator, beset by more requests 
for conducted tours than staff could 
handle, has issued a map showing 
areas of housing and redevelopment 
interest and the public transporta- 
tion routes for reaching them. Schoo! 
civics classes are particularly inter- 
ested and frequently charter their 
own buses to accommodate the class. 
Information sheets with details about 
the projects and sites along the route 
are also made available. 
TELEVISION 

Both educational television and 
public service time on commercial 
stations have been taken advantage 
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of to explain housing and urban 
renewal activity recently in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and Chi- 


cago. 


The St. Louis educational TV 
station, KETC, ran a series of 30- 
minute telecasts entitled “Neighbors 
Talk” during the fall of 1956. The 
program, a panel-discussion type, 
involved officials and citizens on the 
over-all subject of improving the 
livability of the city and its metro- 
politan area. It was sponsored by 
the Citizens’ Council on Housing 
and Community Planning, which 
organized neighborhood _ listening 
groups to evaluate the issues pre- 
sented. 


The Better Housing League of 
Cincinnati last fall produced six TV 
programs in a series titled “Your 
City at Work” over commercial sta- 
tion WLW. As one program, for 
example, the director of the code 
enforcement agency, a municipal 
judge, and a member of a neigh- 
borhood community council com- 
prised the performers on the panel 
treating the need for keeping the 
city’s existing housing supply up to 
at least minimum standards. 


Philadephia got into the TV act 
in a many-faceted presentation of 
its urban renewal problems and pro- 
gram when the NBC network show 
“Home” moved into the city for a 
week in October 1956. 


The Chicago “Roads to Renewal” 
program over educational station 
WTTW (see June 1956 JourNat, 
page 210) holds the longest contin- 
uous record for TV shows on urban 
problems. Sponsored and producéd 
by the Office of the Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator, the 
series rounded out its first full year 
of bi-weekly programs this month 
with a review involving the mayor 
and the city’s “urban renewal” 
cabinet. The station has asked for 
continuance of the series. 


OTHER "PR" DEVICES 

Following an unhappy experience 
with citizen criticism of public hous- 
ing site selection last spring (see 
June 1956 JourNaL, page 213}, 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
and the Office of the Development 
Coordinator in November invited 
real estate, civic, and neighborhood 
groups to talk things over. Two 
major topics discussed were: How 
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Newspaper cartoon featuring Ste- 
phen Harris—who just a year ago 
took the job of director of the East 
St. Louis housing authority (see page 
21 for story newspaper carried). 





can the housing authority and re- 
lated agencies consult private groups 
about sites most effectively? and 
What should be the basic principles 
guiding the selection of sites? A fact 
sheet on the existing housing pro- 
gram, federal requirements, costs, 
and other information was given 
those attending and agency heads 
and department chiefs were present 





to answer questions. One suggestion 
resulting: divide the city into four 
parts and get a broadly representa- 
tive organization in each part to 
take responsibility for organizing 
“consulting” groups of citizens on 
the sites located there. Success of 
the first meeting brought decision 
to repeat the tactic in various areas 
of the city. 


Westlake Terrace, public housing 
development in Youngstown, Ohio, 
got a picture spread in the news- 
paper when tenants participated in 
an evacuation exercise as part of the 
local civil defense program. Fifteen 
hundred Westlake residents were re- 
cruited for the purpose by 20 tenant 
leaders. 


The Columbus (Ohio) housing 
authority has bought reprints of the 
November 1955 Readers Digest ar- 
ticle on the benefits of slum clear- 
ance and public housing and en- 
closes them with bills they pay to 
private suppliers. 


A “Holiday Open House” at 
Samuel Gompers Homes, new public 
housing development in East St. 
Louis, Illinois, provided the occasion 
for visitors from the entire com- 
munity to meet the authority’s staff 
and families. Exhibits were shown 
of the city’s entire federal and state 
housing programs and urban renew- 
al plans. 
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NAHRO WELCOMES 


new members and Journal subscribers enrolled during 
December 1956 


individual Members, Journal Subscribers 


Agency Members 
Franklin Housing Authority, Franklin, Tennessee 
Steubenville Metropolitan Housing Authority, Steubenville, Ohio 


Jones, Herman 
Austin, Texas 
Kristof, Frank S. 
Washington, D.C. 
Leigh, Velma Miss 
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McGee, DeWitt, Jr. 
Jackson, Tennessee 
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Serbantes, Emma Mrs. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Tippetts, Abbett, McCarthy, 
Stratton 
New York City 
Tolle, Leon J. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Wank, Jack L. 
Chicago 
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NATIONAL HOUSING INVENTORY 


begins; two cities sponsor supplementary studies 


The first measurements of the na- 
tion’s housing supply since the 1950 
census is under way, thanks to 1 
million dollars included for that pur- 
pose in the Department of Commerce 
appropriation last year (see August- 
September 1956 JouRNAL, page 
274). The national intercensal hous- 
ing inventory, long championed by 
NAHRO, was launched by the bu- 
reau of the census in November. 

While the inventory is primarily 
national in scope, separate data are 
to be presented for nine metropolitan 
areas selected on the basis of geo- 
graphic location, size, and rate and 
amount of growth since 1950. Two 
of these areas —- Chicago and Phila- 
delphia — are taking advantage of 
the inventory to throw some light on 
local problems; these cities are pro- 
viding special funds for more inten- 
sive local investigations. The Public 
Housing Administration has also 
contracted with the census bureau 
for a special study in the Knoxville 
area. More details on the national 
housing inventory and the three sup- 
plementary surveys follow. 

National Inventory 

Since taking the guesswork out of 
housing operations at all levels of 
government, as well as in the build- 
ing, mortgage lending, and realty 
businesses, is a major aim of the 
housing inventory, the study is being 
directed toward showing how the 
record - breaking volume of home- 
building since 1950 — and the addi- 
tion and subtraction of good and 
bad housing since then — have af- 
fected the housing supply. To satisfy 
this aim, under enumeration are sub- 
jects related to (1) the number of 
units involved in changes in the in- 
ventory since 1950; (2) what kind 
of housing exists now; (3) how 
owner-occupied homes are being fi- 
nanced. Data being collected in each 
of these categories are as follows: 

1—Changes in the housing inven- 
tory since 1950 will be recorded in 
terms of gains — through construc- 
tion and conversions — and losses — 
through demolitions, abandonments, 
mergers, etc. 

2—Characteristics of the 1956 in- 
ventory under investigation are: (a) 
structural — year built, condition, 
number of rooms and _ bedrooms, 
type of structure; (b) occupancy— 
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whether a dwelling is occupied and, 
if occupied, whether by an owner, 
renter, or on a rent-free basis; (c) 
household—-number of persons, fam- 
ily income, sex and age of head, 
race; (d) duration of occupancy 
and, for families having moved in 
1955-56, the kind of housing they 
moved from and the kind into which 
they have moved. 

3—Financing information being 
sought includes the outstanding debt, 
interest rate on such debt, whether 
financing is conventional or backed 
by the federal government, whether 
there is a secondary mortgage, 
whether real estate taxes are paid, 
monthly payments, if amortized. 

To get these facts, census takers 
are to visit about 380,000 homes in 
21,000 predesignated small land 
areas (rural and urban) located in 
638 counties and independent cities 
in all 48 states, with particular at- 
tention going to areas in which 
there have been drastic changes in 
the housing supply through con- 
struction or demolition. The nine 
metropolitan areas coming in for 
more intensive investigation, as men- 
tioned earlier, are: Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, New York, Philadelphia, Se- 
attle. 

Information collected will be 
matched against the 1950 census 
of housing, unit by unit, and addi- 
tional information will be collected 
from a subsample of approximately 
55,000 units to provide current infor- 
mation on characteristics of dwell- 
ings and households. Another sub- 
sample of about 12,000 owner-oc- 
cupied properties will provide the 
residential mortgage finance data. 
Preliminary findings will be released 
this summer, with final reports 
slated for readiness in the fall of 
1957. 


Chicago 

Chicago’s supplementary survey, 
which got started in December, 
emerged from the need for a new 
yardstick for use in the formulation 
of public agency plans and _pro- 
grams. The survey is designed to 
measure as broadly as possible the 
housing inventory in the city, de- 
termine how it is being used, and 
provide detailed information for se- 


lected key factors that are believed 
to have an important bearing upon 
future programming. It is expected 
to yield such information as the 
changes in the number of substand- 
ard housing units occupied by white 
and nonwhite families and the types 
of dwellings obtained by recent in- 
migrants as compared with housing 
occupied by other residents who 
moved during 1955-56, etc.; such 
data, it is believed, would be valua- 
ble in evaluating relocation plans 
and in demonstrating the impact of 
inmigration upon the housing mar- 
ket. Other items are designed to give 
an indication of the extent of over- 
occupancy and conversion by use. 

The $75,000 tab for this work will 
be picked up by the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission, the Commu- 
nity Conservation Board, the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, the Office of 
the Housing and Redevelopment 
Coordinator, and the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority. The same agencies 
will pay, an additional $22,500 for 
the preparation of a final report on 
the survey, to be undertaken by the 
Community Inventory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Philip M. Hauser. D. E. 
Mackelmann, deputy housing and 
redevelopment coordinator, will 
head an advisory committee for this 
report. 

Philadelphia 


Expansion of the national housing 
inventory sample in Philadelphia is 
directed toward estimating the de- 
mand for the 10,000 to 12,000 units 
being planned for open occupancy 
in what is known as the Eastwick 
redevelopment area. Funds totalling 
$52,604, which had been paid by 
the local redevelopment agency to 
the institute for urban studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania for an 
analysis of the housing demand in 
the project area, are being trans- 
ferred for use by the census bureau. 

In view of the size of the proposed 
Eastwick development and the open- 
occupancy policy, Philadelphians 
want to know the immediate state 
of the housing market in the city; 
housing requirements in Eastwick 
during the construction period; the 
area from which Eastwick can be 
expected to draw buyers; the levels 
(Continued column one, page 25) 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








HERALDED HERO OF REHABILITATION 
CAMPAIGN DESERTS RANKS IN D.C. 

A much-heralded and often deco- 
rated hero of the rehabilitation cam- 
paign has deserted ranks and fled to 
the surer path to fame and fortune: 
building houses from scratch. 

Herman Schmidt of Washington, 
D. C., one of the nation’s first home 
builders to go into full-scale rehabili- 
tation work, in late August declared 
he wanted “out” of rehabilitation— 
“as fast as I can.” Said Mr. 
Schmidt: “Rehabilitation is profita- 
ble—IF you don’t try to upgrade too 
much—IF you don’t do it  thor- 
oughly.” 

Mr. Schmidt has been winning 
plaudits and citations from the Build 
America Better Council since 1954, 
when his rehabilitation efforts in the 
Washington, D. C. area were ac- 
knowledged. Since 1950, he has re- 
habilitated some 75 decrepit dwell- 
ings in Negro-occupied neighbor- 
hoods in the national capital. 

Here, in brief, is the story of the 
operation: (1) Builder Schmidt 
bought the units at prices ranging 
from $2000 to $4500; (2) he spent 
from $2000 to $4500 to fix them; 


NATIONAL INVENTORY— . 
(Continued from page 24) 
of white and Negro demand for 
houses, taking into account possible 
affects of the interracial policy. 

To achieve these purposes, the 
enumerators are to expand sampl- 
ings to include: (1) data ordinarily 
reliable only on a metropolitan area 
basis for application on citywide 
basis as well; (2) more nonwhite 
households; (3) more households 
living in dwellings built since 1953; 
4) more vacant units. In addition, 
a supplementary questionnaire is be- 
ing provided, including 20 questions 
on place of employment, journey to 
work, recent income changes, mo- 
bility, religion, ethnic origin, moving 
intentions, and housing preferences. 

The inventory was started in late 
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3) he tried to sell them for from 
$7000 to $11,250; (4) the unhappy 
ending—as of late summer, he still 
had 50 units left. which though 
rented, were tying up his capital. 

Both the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration refused to underwrite 
mortgages on the rehabilitated units, 
most of which were two-story brick 
row houses. Mr. Schmidt claims that 
many of the houses sold to Negroes 
with conventional financing were re- 
turned to him and, he said: “The 
Washington market has changed 
now, so a Negro doesn’t want to 
buy in ‘a depressed area, even if it 
is a good house.” 

Among the other reasons given for 
the rehabilitation failure: (1) Mr. 
Schmidt——““You can’t mass produce 
remodeling jobs without tearing 
down an awful lot of old houses.” 
2) House & Home 
of Schmidt's troubles, say experts 
who have watched his efforts, is that 
he picked neighborhoods which were 
not part of a comprehensive rehabili- 
tation or urban renewal plan. The 
result was that his rehabilitated units 
became a too-small island of better- 


“A bic source 


November and a report on findings 
is expected to be completed by July 
1, 1957. 

PHA 

Work on the PHA-sponsored in- 
ventory was begun in October as an 
experiment to try out new survey 
techniques patterned after the na- 
tional inventory procedures but ex- 
panded to include more items par- 
ticularly related to public housing 
needs and eliminating items that do 
not. The survey will cost PHA 
around $8000 or $9000. 

Among subjects up for investiga- 
tion were: (1) changes in substand- 
ard housing characteristics since the 
1950 census; (2) general data on 
the housing market; (3) family 
composition and income informa- 
tion. 


but-more-expensive housing in neigh- 
borhoods still dominated by blight 
and decay.” 


ECONOMICS OF REHABILITATION 
SHOW A BRIGHTER SIDE 


The economics of rehabilitation 
have a brighter side than that pic- 
tured in the Washington, D. C. ex- 
perience described above. At least 
that conclusion can be drawn from 
accounts of recent “fixup” activity 
in Boston, Little Rock, and Toledo 
and from a study by American 
Builder magazine. 


Little Rock. A Little Rock proper- 
ty owner, Herschel S. Davis, has 
been gloating over his “good invest- 
ment’’—the rehabilitation of five of 
his six slum houses into $10-a-week 
dwellings. Mr, Davis, a rubber com- 
pany owner who undertook the fix- 
ing up only after the buildings had 
been scheduled for condemnation, 
previously rented his shacks for $10 
per month (no mention has been 
made as to whether the same famili- 
lies were able to return at the high- 
er rate 

Improvements included _ installa- 
tion of indoor toilets, new framing 
and floors. Said the satisfied owner: 
“I wish I had more of them.” 


Boston. Homes, Inc. of Boston 
went into a full-scale rehabilitation 
business during the depression and 
the company has since found this 
field so profitable that its owners 
have decided to stick. 

Peter Turchon, company presi- 
dent, is quoted in an article in Prac- 
tical Builder as saying: “Sensible 
modernization can often convert un- 
profitable properties into income- 
producers.” Sensible modernization, 
he indicated, is (1) the kind that 
produces an attractive sales price, or 
rentals that will pay the cost; (2) 
the kind that does not go all out 
or the job cost will exceed that of 
new construction. 


Toledo. As an experiment to find 
out just what a property owner en- 
counters when faced with orders to 
fix up substandard property, the 
Toledo home building firm of A. B. 
Stanbery, Inc. purchased for $1600 
a five-room house that had been 
condemned. By overcoming what the 
Ohio Builder called “many obsta- 
cles” and sinking $4445 into the 
work, the company accomplished re- 
habilitation. 

“In the process,” the magazine 
noted, “they learned things that not 
even 30 years in the home building 
business had taught them:” don’t 
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rehabilitate dwellings in an area 
zoned for industry; don’t let the 
place be vacant “for one minute” 
(the experimental home was vandal- 
ized) ; don’t do too much fixing up. 

Hopes were to rent the dwelling 
to a “carefully chosen” family for 
$60 per month. How good an item 
the rehabilitated house has been on 
the rental market is not known to 
the JouRNAL but the dwelling is in 
one of the industrially zoned areas 
the rehabilitators, themselves, warn 
against. 

Special report. “.. . with the new 
home building starts running at a 
relatively stable rate, home improve- 
ment is the one factor that 
will keep the building industry, not 
only busy, but expanding in prepa- 
ration for the building boom 
in the ’60’s.” 

The statement above is a quote 
from the director of Operation 
Home Improvement, John R. Dos- 
cher, which appeared in, and rep- 
resents the spirit of, Remodeling for 
Profit, a report drawn from the ex- 
perience of 10 cities where, accord- 
ing to the author, remodeling is 
“really paying off.” The report, de- 
signed to inspire and instruct build- 
ers to get into rehabilitation, was 
prepared by Editor Ed Gavin of 
American Builder. 

One of these “example” cities was 
Washington, D. C., the same city 
that was the scene of Herman 
Schmidt’s rehabilitation woes (see 
page 25). But the particular job 
played up by the American Builder 
report was the transforming of 
Schott’s Alley—the “slum in the 
shadow of the Capitol”—into luxuri- 
ous havens for Congressmen and 
Senators (see June 1956 JouRNaL, 
page 218). Lessons learned from 
the Schott’s Alley experience, ac- 
cording to Editor Gavin: “Start off 
with a bang . . . remodeling a lit- 
tle slum pocket pays big dividends 
in publicity.” 

Besides Washington, D. C., cities 
coming in for attention in the re- 
port are: Chicago, Boston, Louis- 
ville, Los Angeles, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Corning, New Castle, New Or- 
leans, and Oakland. What has been 
happening on the _ rehabilitation 
front in these communities, served 
as a basis for encouraging rehabili- 
tation-minded builders to tie in with 
local urban renewal projects, city- 
wide campaigns, and city govern- 
ment efforts; to know their local 
money men; and to affiliate with 
local associations in the building and 
real estate industries. 


CAMBRIDGE TO BE SCENE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 

“This is urban renewal at its very 
best.” That’s what Cambridge’s city 
manager, John Curry, had to say 
about a plan proposed in September 
by a private company for rehabili- 
tating its 80,000 square foot hold- 
ings into an attractive industrial 
park. 

The plan scores two first: it is the 
frst proposal for industrial rehabil- 
itation that has come to the atten- 
tion of the JouRNAL; (2) it marks 
the first time a privately-sponsored 
project has been proposed in Cam- 
bridge. 

Owners of the land involved, the 
Barbour-Stockwell Company, manu- 
facturers of scientific equipment, de- 
cided on the rehabilitation move 
after first seeking to relocate in out- 
lying districts. But, according to the 
company president, this search for a 
new location only showed “that 
Cambridge offered the best advant- 
ages we could find.” Remaining in 
the Harvard University area, he 
said, makes readily available needed 
research facilities and, in addition, 
the present location provides “access 
to a rich labor market and nearness 
to downtown Boston. 

Barbour-Stockwell will remodel 
some of its present buildings, re- 
habilitate the site, and strive to bring 
in new industries. This plan is said 
to fit in with Cambridge’s program 
of urban redevelopment for residen- 
tial and industrial areas. 


BANGOR FACES SOME "CLASSIC" 
CODE ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS 


At the present rate, it will take 
18 to 40 years to make a “going 
thing” of enforcement of Bangor. 
Maine’s minimum standards hous- 
ing code, which became effective in 
early fall. That’s the estimate of 
Health Officer William Carney, who 
this month called a halt on inspec- 
tions to take stock of circumstances 
that have produced the sorry record 
of 75 inspections in four mouths 
and to organize a program for get- 
ting citizens “in the know” about 
code enforcement. 

“T think one of the big difficulties 
here is that too many people have 
figured that the housing code is the 
whole answer to the problem of 
housing improvement in the city,” 
Mr. Carney declared. “Actually, it 
is only part of the pie. The other two 
equally important parts are the re- 
newal of dilapidated areas—call it 
slum clearance if you want to be 
blunt—and_ neighborhood improve- 
ment projects.” 


Here, specifically, are the things 
Mr. Carney believes are holding up 
code enforcement progress: (1) lack 
of citizen understanding of the pur- 
poses of the code enforcement sys- 
tem; (2) lack of personnel to en- 
force the code (a request for one 
more inspector to supplement the 
present one-man staff was recently 
turned down); (3) lack of citizen 
and municipal interest in neighbor- 
hood improvement projects. 

The code, the health officer said, 
“is a good one and it makes sense 
to people once they understand what 
we are trying to do.” Because Ban- 
gor experience has shown that “in 
cases where we have had under- 
standing . . . compliance has been 
very good,” Mr. Carney intends to 
use the inspection recess for launch- 
ing an educational program designed 
to overcome resentment by provid- 
ing insight. Other city department 
heads are working with Mr. Carney 
now on a _ pamphlet explaining 
housing inspection and outlining the 
points in which the inspector is in- 
terested. A second part of the pro- 
ram is to develop citizen participa- 
tion in housing activities through 
the five-man Citizens Housing Com- 
mittee. 


Hope for the full-scale approach 
to slums and blight that is envisioned 
by Mr. Carney may rest, however, 
on a proposal for state legislation 
to enable renewal activities, due to 
be brought before the Maine legisla- 
ture during its current session. 


CITIES SEEK WAYS TO GET 
NEEDED DEMOLITION WORK DONE 

There comes a time, cities are 
finding, when the unpopular step- 
child of the code enforcement pro- 
gram—demolition—must be taken 
in hand. 

It is an accepted fact that any se- 
rious code enforcement must of nec- 
essity uncover some buildings fit only 
for demolition. However, the typi- 
cal minimum standards housing code 
is apparently pretty hazy on: (1) 
when, exactly, demolition is the only 
answer and (2) under what city 
powers the job should be done— 
code enforcement agencies, as a rule, 
do not claim responsibility. In ad- 
dition, financing the work is a prob- 
lem and public reaction is unpre- 
dictable. 

It took fire, literally, to bring the 
full perplexities of the demolition 
problem to light in both Minnea- 
polis and Boston. There is in Minne- 
apolis a rundown structure that has 
been on building violation records 
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for 10 years and that, to keep tabs 
on it through inspection, has cost 
the city about $450 a year (in addi- 
tion, each of the 11 times the owner 
has been hauled into court, costs 
have been high). Despite this his- 
tory, it was not until fire damaged 
the building last summer that build- 
ing officials put their heads together 
to see, according to the Minneapolis 
Star, “what should be done, if any- 
thing . . .” Standing in the way of 
demolition was the fact that, before 
razing can be ordered, a structure, 
under city codes, has to be damaged 
to the extent of 40 per cent of the 
value of a new building. 

In Boston, citizens were up in 
arms about 2000 admittedly danger- 
ous buildings that had been aban- 
doned as a result of rigid code en- 
forcement (more than 1000 com- 
plaints were registered in 1956) 
Yet it was an arsonist, or gang of 
arsonists, who in one night went to 
work on six slums, that really 
touched off the spark that set city 
hall to working full speed on the 
demolition problem. 

The combination being used to 
solve the problem in Boston is an- 
other application of that which has 
already proved successful in Wash- 
ington, D.C, (see below): a sepa- 
rate demolition department and a 
law permitting a city to recover de- 
molition costs, when a property own- 
er has refused to do the job himself. 


Boston: Mayor Hynes has thrown 
the full weight of the city adminis- 
tration behind the drive to get the 
vacated slums torn down. 

In late summer, the mayor also 
was instrumental in getting city 
council approval of an emergency 
loan of $500,000 to speed up demoli- 
tion and he named John A. Mur- 
ray, an attorney, as director of de- 
molition and restoration to coordi- 
nate the city’s program. Working 
with Mr. Murray on the coordina- 
tion job will be the heads of all city 
departments involved in the actions 
and 15 district committees. 


Washington, D. C.: In the na- 
tional capital, a tough law initiated 
in 1954 has proved the tool that was 
needed to get the demolition ma- 
chinery rolling. Congress at that time 
granted the District’s Board for the 
Condemnation of Insanitary Build- 
ings power to demolish buildings if 
the owners did not do so themselves, 
assessing the cost for the razing 
against the owners, as part of their 
property taxes. 

The record: 620 eyesores have 
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bathrocm facilities, and 
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Ow many perso hot ani« 


These are likely to be 


Are there gnaw 









old running 

ings or other ev 
water f 1 each dwelling 6 “ 
the inspector's first 
questions. (Zoning 


limits dwellings to a 


ence of rats’ 
Are garbage 
and trash facili 


certain number of ties adequate’ 





families according to 
lot size.) 


Are screens and 
screen doors 


provided’ 








What type of I unit is 
mstalied? Are vents, safety 
devices and flues sound and 


correct? | 
I none } 


The gentleman so hard at work above is demonstrating what it is a hous- 
ing inspector looks for under Dayton’s housing code. The illustration is the 
center page feature of a lively little folder prepared for the city by The 
Citizens Housing Association for the Dayton Area as an aid in the local 
urban renewal program. Title page of the folder carries a picture of a neat 











little house and the words “This Is The House that Jack Built... . When 
Grandpa Was a Boy.” Then the reader turns the page and sees the same 
house “all tattered and torn.” And the heading for this page is: “. . . and 


Here’s Jack’s House Today. Not Unlike Hundreds of Other Old But 
Basically Sound Homes in Dayton.” On the opposite page, text of the folder 
begins. It explains what Dayton’s housing code, adopted in 1955, is all about. 

The folder then opens up to its full dimensions (about 8 x 14 inches)- 
and the above drawing is the feature, under the heading: “One day a hous- 
ing inspector came to Jack’s house. Here’s what he did... . 

Final page of the folder restores the front cover house to its original 
shipshape appearance and the ir aga gl with this encouraging message: 
“No matter how your house looks today . like Jack’s old house, it can 
look this way!” 


been demolished in the two years 
that the law has been operative, 


posals under consideration: (1) add- 
ing two inspectors and a clerk to 


while in the preceding 12-year pe- 
riod, only 975 had been razed. 
What the 1954 law accomplished 
was to eliminate the lengthy court 
procedures that proviously had been 
necessary for demolition. While the 
law has enjoyed success, as noted 
above, further reforms may be 
the offing, with the following pro- 


the staff; (2) permitting the con- 
demnation board to send all con- 
demnation notices by registered mail, 
rather than first having to serve 
them in person; (3) setting up a 
time limit within which a property 
owner must pay the money assessed 
him when the District steps in to 
either raze or repair his building. 
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The Commissioners Page 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC COMMISSIONERS 
SCHEDULE BUSY WORKSHOP MEETING 

“You and your committee are to 
be congratulated on your efforts to 
provide the best possible service to 
commissioners in the Middle At- 
lantic region.” 

That’s the comment of a forme 
commissioner of the Niagara Falls 
Housing Authority on the efforts 
of the Commissioners Committee of 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Coun- 
cil to make a workshop session, 
since scheduled for February 15 and 
16 in New York City, just the kind 
of meeting the commissioners, them- 
selves, felt would be most valuable. 

Here’s how the committee was 
able to tailor the workshop plans 
to the tastes of the commissioners. 
Before any real decisions were made 
for the meeting, a questionnaire was 
sent to every commissioner in the 
region. The questionnaire dealt with 
such items as preferred subject mat- 
ter, manner of presentation, and 
time and place of the meeting; who, 
in addition to commissioners, should 
be permitted to attend; whether 
those planning to be on hand would 
like to bring their families. 

The commissioners were urged 
to consult with each other and re- 
turn the questionnaire: 65 responses 
were received, some probably re- 
flecting the consensus of several 
commissioners. From these, the Com- 
missioner’s Committee learned that 
the largest number of commission- 
ers wanted to learn more about state 
and federal housing policies and pro- 
cedures and that they prefer to get 
these lessons in small group discus- 
sions. Second most popular subject 
was “orientation for new commis- 
sioners.” From the responses, the 
committee was also able to deter- 
mine the best possible time and place 
for the meeting. 

The questionnaire represents an- 
other step in the development of ef- 
fective machinery in the Middle At- 
lantic region for passing along in- 
formation and advice to help com- 
missioners do a better job in their 
respective communities. The Com- 
missioners Committee was estab- 
lished within the region two years 
ago and has sponsored a workshop 
every year since, the first having 
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been held in Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey and the second, in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. The Very Reverend 
Monsignor Leo Geary of the Buf- 
falo housing authority heads the 
committee. 


ATLANTA PHA OFFICE PROVIDES 
POINTERS FOR COMMISSIONERS 

The kind of “beyond-the-call-of- 
duty” attitude that helped win na- 
tional recognition for the Atlanta 
office of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration last fall (see November 1956 
JourNnaL, page 403) went to work 
for commissioners in September. The 
outcome: preparation and distribu- 
tion by the office of an _ eight- 
page booklet entitled Some Helpful 
Pointers for New Commissioners. 

Listed in the booklet as recom- 
mended reading was NAHRO’s 
own Handbook for Housing Com- 
missioners, in which, it was said, 
“commissioner’s duties and respon- 
sibilities are well presented.” At- 
testing to the reception the Atlanta 
PHA office’s booklet got from com- 
missioners is the fact that since 
October NAHRO has had orders 
for more than 90 handbooks, with 
most originating in the south. 


While the “Helpful Pointers” 
booklet does not attempt to give as 
complete a picture of the low-rent 
program and the commissioner’s role 
in it as the NAHRO handbook, it 
does, as is claimed, “touch on 
some of the important highlights.” 
It gives a brief explanation of the 
creation of a housing project, the 
commissioner’s part in this action, 
and PHA’s relationship to the au- 
thority. But perhaps its most im- 
portant contribution is that it gives 
a new commissioner a sense of high 
purpose as he begins his job. The 
booklet says: “The success of the 
low-rent public housing program 
through the years can be traced 
largely to the high caliber men on 
the boards of commissioners of local 
housing authorities throughout the 
United States,” the booklet notes. 
“You will receive no pay for your 
work . . . but the job has its re- 
ward. . . There is an innate satis- 
faction in bringing happiness and 
opportunities for decent living to 
others. The benefits of public 
housing to a community are tangi- 


ble.” 











COMMISSIONERS AND NAHRO MEMBERSHIP ... 

“Each commissioner’s contribution to the cause of housing and 
redevelopment can be greater and his participation more interest- 
ing to him if he holds membership in NAHRO. . .” 

That’s the way Knox Banner, NAHRO president (and, at his 
own request, also Membership Committee chairman), launched 
that part of a 1957 membership drive which has as its goal the en- 
listment of the 5700 commissioners across the country who are 
not now Association members. 

In some quarters, plans for the membership drive are already 
under way. In gearing up for the drive, the North Central Regional 
Council, for example, took score and found that three of the 
agencies in the area——the Chicago Housing Authority, Ecorse 
Housing Commission, and the Milwaukee Housing Authority 
already had 100 per cent commissioner membership; 13 other 
authorities had partial commissioner membership. First aim in the 
region, therefore, is to get 100 per cent membership of commis- 
sioners in the 13 authorities now partly represented in NAHRO. 
The long-range goal: to get 100 per cent commissioner member- 
ship for the entire region. 

As Mr. Banner put it in his membership recruitment sugges- 
tions: “Commissioners are already giving freely of their time, 
experience, and wisdom. Some have voluntarily expressed an in- 
terest in NAHRO membership. Most commissioners have never 
been offered the opportunity to belong to NAHRO. Extend 
this opportunity now to the 5700 commissioners who are not 


NAHRO members.” 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








When you read this column, our 
NAHRO committee activities will 
be well under way. The Ad Hoc 
Public Housing Review Committee 
will have completed its second meet- 
ing. The Program Study Committee 
will have had its first meeting. The 
Public Relations Committee, to my 
great pleasure, will have met here 
in Little Rock. At an early January 
meeting in Washington, the Federal- 
Local Relations Committee gave 
every evidence of a fine cooperative 
spirit directed toward solving the 
many problems of mutual concern 
to both local authorities and the 
Public Housing Administration. The 
Redevelopment Section’s Executive 
Committee, during the month, com- 
pleted its second highly constructive 
meeting of the NAHRO year with 
Urban Renewal Administration of- 
ficials. And work is going forward on 
many other committee fronts, with 
a whole series of meetings scheduled 
for the months immediately ahead. 

Thus the strength that is NAHRO 

the talent, the experience, and the 
interest that its members possess—is 
being evidenced. And this strength 
will grow and redound to the better 
administration of low-rent public 
housing and slum clearance and 
urban renewal, because our mem- 
bership is to increase considerably 
this year. 


MEMBERSHIP GOALS 





1900 AND 57 








Our national objective is 1900 new 
individual members and a net in- 
crease of 57 agency members. It’s as 
easy to remember as the year in 
which we have just entered! 

The goal for each region has been 
furnished to each regional president. 
The table at the right shows the basis 
for establishing these goals. These 
goals are based on the number of all 
employees of local housing authori- 
ties and local redevelopment agen- 
cies. Not included in potential mem- 
bership figures are commissioners, 
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federal officials and employees, state 
officials and employees, architects, 
engineers, and many, many others 
eligible for sustaining membership. 

From the table, it will be noted 
that the regions fall into three gen- 
eral categories in terms of the ratio 
of their individual membership rec- 
ords to their membership potential: 
(1) those regions that have enrolled 
approximately one member out of 
every 10 potential members—New 
England, Middle Atlantic, South- 
eastern, and Pacific Southwest; (2 
those with one member out of every 
five potentials—North Central and 
Pacific Northwest: and 3) one 
member out of every three poten- 
tials—-Southwest. Accordingly, each 
regional council is being asked to 
step up its individual membership 
to the category immediately above 
the one in which it is currently 
shown, as follows: 


One out of five (20 per cent! 
New England, Middle Atlantic, 


Southeastern, and Pacific Southwest 


One out of three (33 per cent 


North Central and Pacific North- 
west 


One out of two 
Southwest 


(50 per cent 


On agency memberships, each re- 
gional council 
west is being 


except the South- 
urged to try to 
achieve 75 per cent of the potential, 
as reflected by the 1955-56 Housing 
and Redevelopment Directory. The 
Southwest Regional Council is being 
requested to step its agency mem- 
bership up to 90 per cent! Not in- 
cluded in each region’s potential are 
many, many local _ rehabilitation, 
conservation, and citizen interest or- 
ganizations. Also not included are 
the more than 100 new housing and 
redevelopment activated 
since the publication of the direc- 
tory. 


agencies 


While I realize that, if every re- 
gional council makes its goal, we 
will exceed our individual member- 
ship objectives somewhat and our 
agency objective by a considerable 
amount, I nonetheless believe that 
each regional goal is 
through 
work. 


attainable 

deep interest and hard 
Will your region do its part? 
Will you invest some time in 

building NAHRO membership? 





1900 aNd 57 





“nox Banner, Januar) 57 
K B 19 





Region 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 
North Central 
SOUTHEASIEIM, .... icc a ccecens 
Southwest 

Pacific Southwest 


Pacific Northwest 


Total 





RATIO OF CURRENT MEMBERSHIP TO POTENTIAL MEMBERSHIP 
BY NAHRO REGIONAL COUNCIL AREA 


Per Cent of 
Agency 
Potential 


Per Cent of 
Individual 
Potential 


12 +7 
10 64 
21 16 
10 +7 
38 84 
1] 57 
18 62 
14 56 
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THROUGH NAHRO MEMBERSHIP-- 


‘‘we are there,” says Alvin A. Mermin 


The following statement by Mr. Mermin is a spontaneous expression of the value he places on 
NAHRO membership and on a spirit of dedication to a “cause” (written one recent day while 
at home taking care of cold!). Mr. Mermin has been in public housing since 1941 and has 
been a member of several local and national Association committees. He is currently on leave 
from the Housing Authority of the City of New Haven, where he serves as a project manager, 
to do a residential relocation job for the New Haven Redevelopment Agency. 


It is of prime importance for pub- 
lic housing employees to be con- 
stantly aware of their being part 
of a wonderful, worthwhile, nation- 
wide program to rehouse our fam- 
ilies into decent, safe, and sanitary 
shelter at reasonable cost. When Lee 
Johnson of the National Housing 
Conference appears before congres- 
sional committees to promote pro- 
gressive housing legislation, he rep- 
resents every single employee of pub- 
lic housing, every person who has 
any part in implementing the pro- 
gram. When Knox Banner and other 
NAHRO leaders speak out for im- 
provement of the relationships be- 
tween the federal government and 
local authorities, they speak for all 
of us. 

“We are there,” too, when oppo- 
nents of public housing present argu- 
ments alleging that the program is 
unnecessary, mismanaged, and 
wasteful of taxpayers’ money. We, 
the employees, are the targets of 
such attacks and, unless we join 
forces to present the truth and to 
seek means for improving our per- 
formance, the whole movement can 
be defeated, bit by bit. 

Rallying Point 

Fortunately, we do have a rallying 
point. NAHRO membership is avail- 
able to all employees. Such member- 
ship offers limitless opportunities 
for expression, for exchange of 
ideas, for improvement of methods. 
for promotion of ideals. Even for 
those employees who work as labor- 
ers and have no hand in shaping 
policy, the sense of “belonging” can 
make a difference between a listless 
worker and one who feels he is 
contributing his share to something 
he believes in. : 

And that brings us to the vital 
question: How many of our em- 
ployees believe? How many of us 
are enthused with our jobs? How 
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many of our people know what pub- 
lic housing 1s all about? The answer 
to all three questions is: “not 
enough.” It is sad but true that in 
almost two decades of public hous- 
ing in this country, we still lack 
the kind of spirit that would bring 
about what the late Clarence Klein, 
when he served as NAHRO’s presi- 
dent, characterized as “a sponta- 
neous welling-up of ardent and loyal 
support to the aims and objectives 
of our profession.” 
Local Leaders 

One important fact seems self- 
evident: enthusiasm for the public 
housing program on the local level 
cannot be expected from the rank 
and file of its workers unless that 
enthusiasm is first felt by the leaders 
of the program. These leaders, our 


executive directors, maintenance 
supervisors, managers, and other su- 
pervisory personnel, must rise above 
the pettiness of daily routine. They 
must not “fail to see the forest for 
the trees.” They must assume and 
discharge the responsibility of in- 
spiring their employees to the kind 
of loyalty and application that spell 
success in any enterprise. 

At a NAHRO conference several 
years ago, it was declared that “the 
most important tools we have to 
work with are our personnel.” This 
being so, we give to these tools the 
care and attention that a master 
mechanic gives to his saws and his 
chisels. Only those mechanics who 
do haphazard and mediocre work 
page 36) 


(Continued column one, 





to the agency being solicited. 


before February 1. 


meetings. 





NAHRO PRESIDENT KNOX BANNER'S 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN SUGGESTIONS: 


KNOW YOUR PRODUCT! 


aed 
KNOW WHAT IT COSTS! 


1—To do a good job of selling NAHRO membership, you must 
believe in it yourself, know its many good points and its great 
value, and be thoroughly familiar with its cost to the person or 


2—You surely already believe in NAHRO yourself . . . but per- 
haps you can strengthen or crystallize that belief by a thorough 
review of the pamphlet, NAHRO, Leadership in Community 
Rebuilding. A copy of the leaflet is being sent every active and 
associate member with the 1957 directory of NAHRO officers, com- 
mittees, chapters, councils, and sections—due to go into the mail 


3—The dollar cost of membership is shown on the back page of 
this pamphlet. Review carefully the types of membership and their 
cost. Beyond this dollar cost, NAHRO membership calls for another 
investment: an investment of time—perhaps only enough to read 
and benefit from the JouRNAL or Housinc .. . 
required for active participation in chapter, regional, or national 


4—Before you begin to sell, know and believe in NAHRO and 
know what each kind of membership costs! 


or as much as is 
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Prepared by 


MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY CAN BE SUED, 
GEORGIA'S HIGHEST COURT RULES 

First a Georgia trial court, then 
an intermediate court of appeals, 
had held that a tenant of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Colum- 
bus could not maintain a tort ac- 
tion against the authority—an ac- 
tion for damages when she was se- 
verely injured because of the author- 
ity’s alleged negligence. But on No- 
vember 13, 1956 (in Knowles v. 
Housing Authority of the City of Co- 
lumbus), the supreme court of 
Georgia reversed the judgment. 

“As previously pointed out, the 
General Assembly of this State has 
by express terms given every hous- 
ing authority created by it the un- 
limited and unqualified right to ‘sue 
and be sued’. It has conferred upon 
those authorities the right to erect 
safe and sanitary dwelling accommo- 
dations for lease or rent by it to peo- 
ple of low income and to revise the 
rents or charges therefor from time 
to time. Hence, it has created a pub- 
lic corporation and endowed it with 
power to engage in commercial and 
business transactions with the public 
and in competition with free enter- 
prise. Since the primary purpose of 
the act was to provide safe and sani- 
tary dwelling accommodations for 
people of low income, it seems to 
us that it would be ironic to hold 
that a housing authority, which has 
the unquestioned right to sue and 
be sued, could with immunity from 
suit negligently inflict a personal in- 
jury on one of its tenants; and this 
is especially true since all to whom 
it furnishes dwelling accommoda- 
tions must pay the rent or charges 
it fixes therefor. Consequently, we 
hold that the plaintiff's action was 
maintainable against the defendant.” 


UNITED STATES COURT UPHOLDS 
NASHVILLE-HHFA TITLE | CONTRACT 
A statutory three-judge district 
court, consisting of a United States 
circuit judge and two United States 
district judges, decided the recurring 
question on the power of local offi- 
cials to approach the problem of the 
blighted parts of the community on 
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an area, rather than on a structure 
by structure, basis. The case involved 
Nashville’s Capitol Hill redevelop- 
ment project, an area which in- 
cluded the plaintiff's _ property, 
which the court found not unsightly, 
unsafe, or unsanitary. Nevertheless, 
in its October 8, 1956 opinion in 
Starr, et al. v. Nashville Housing 
Authority, the court held, citing the 
United States Supreme Court case 
of Berman v. Parker, that the “de- 
termination of the area to be in- 
cluded in a redevelopment project 
is within the reasonable discretion 
of the legislative authorities and the 
courts will not oversee the choice 
of the boundary lines nor sit in re- 
view on the size of a particular proj- 
ect area. Once the question of the 
public purpose has been decided, the 
amount and character of the land 
to be taken for the project and the 
need for a particular tract to com- 
plete the integrated plan rests in the 
discretion of the legislative branch 
of the government.” 

Important conclusions of law by 
the court were that the contract be- 
tween The Nashville Housing Au- 
thority and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is legal and that the 
contract is authorized by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 and does not dele- 
gate state power to the federal gov- 
ernment in violation of the tenth 
amendment. 


MASSACHUSETTS COURT REFUSES 
TO REVIEW FINDINGS ON SLUM AREA 


The Worcester Knitting Realty 
Company had lots of objections to 
the finding of the Worcester hous- 
ing authority that a project area was 
substandard and decadent, as those 
words were used in the Massachu- 
setts statute. For one thing, the 
project area included areas that 
contained no residential property; 
for another, many buildings could 
not be called substandard or decad- 
ent; for another, only a few of the 
buildings in the area were substand- 
ard; for another, a large number 
of the buildings were in good condi- 
tion, well built, and fully occupied; 


for another, there were some high- 
rent apartment houses in the area; 
for another, large parts of the area 
were used for parking lots; for an- 
other, two sub-areas were included 
solely to improve the prospect of 
commercial development of the 
area by furnishing access to a main 
thoroughfare. 

The realty company got nowhere. 
On November 19, 1956 the supreme 
judicial court of Massachusetts (in 
Worcester Knitting Realty Co. \ 
Worcester Housing Authority) held 
for the authority in an opinion 
which, as in the case of Starr v. 
Nashville Housing Authority (see 
above), shows that courts are not 
going against findings by the local 
bodies. “The underlying determina- 
tions of the authority,” said the 
Massachusetts high court, “are such 
that, viewing the project area as a 
whole, it cannot be said that it was 
arbitrary or capricious to find, based 
on them, that it is a substandard or 
substandard and decadent area, 
within the statutory definition, or 
that the making of such findings 
suggests bad faith.” The opinion also 
cites the United States Supreme 
Court’s Berman vy. Parker decision 
as authority for the last sentence of 
the opinion: “The improvement of 
the appearance and attractiveness of 
a project area is a valid public pur- 
pose.” 


TEMPORARY USE OF TITLE | LAND 
FOR PROFIT OKEY, JUDGE SAYS 

In September 1956 Justice Eder 
of the New York supreme court sus- 
tained the operation of a parking 
lot on the site of a Title I slum 
clearance project on the west side 
of Manhattan. Manhattan, Inc. had 
purchased the land condemned by 
the city and was operating a portion 
of the site as a temporary parking 
lot. The court found that the con- 
tract between the city and Man- 
hattan, Inc., since not explicitly stat- 
ing what the temporary uses might 
be, would not prohibit the temporary 
operation of a parking lot (which 
would bring in some revenue to 
Manhattan, Inc. for land on which 
it was paying taxes), so long as the 
sponsor was not responsible for any 
delay with regard to the project. Of 
especial interest is this statement by 
Judge Eder (Biegel & Feig Realty 
Corporation v. City of New York) : 

“The argument that such use is 
unfair to competitors in the vicinity 
(Continued column two, page 35) 
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JOH-AI—LIGHT-DUTY STAGE 





Safety first second .. . and 
third is built into a new light-duty 
scaffold, incorporating three auto- 
matic safety devices designed to pre- 
vent accidental falls. In addition, 
Budget Swing is claimed to be easily 
assembled, saving the 
time necessary on con- 


and quickly 
make-read\ 
ventional rigs. 


Budget Swing is advertised as use- 
ful for tuck pointing, wall cleaning, 
window washing and puttying, and 
painting. Its three separate safety 
devices are said to make it impos- 
sible for the winch and handle to 
suddenly themselves if a 
workman should accidently knock 
against the mechanism—thus _pre- 
venting falls. Other safety features 
include a guard rail and a toe board. 


reverse 


The unit, which has a 700-pound 
capacity and can be raised or 
lowered 20 feet per minute, consists 
of two separate winches, each at- 
tached to a metal stirrup (see pic- 
ture above). Stirrups are made of 
¥%-inch by 1%-inch steel and all 
parts are cadmium plated to resist 
rust. An 8-inch wide platform is at- 
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tached to the stirrups at hip level 
for conveniently locating equipment 
and materials and is said to reduce 
fatigue by eliminating bending and 
stooping. In addition, a 2-foot by 
t-foot guard rail and an 8-inch toe 
or kick board is bolted to the stir- 
rups. A pair of 3-inch hard rubber 
wheels attached to each of the stir- 
rups is said prevent the stage from 
marring walls and to make vertical 
movement easier. The unit also 
comes equipped with 75 feet of 
¥Y4-inch 6 by 19 galvanized plow 
steel wire rope. 

Maintenance of the mechanism is 
easy and quick, the manufacturers 
say, noting that the brake assembly 
is composed of only 10 parts and 
the removal of one cotter pin and 
nut permits inspection of the unit. 
Each winch and stirrup assembly 
weighs 61 pounds and, according to 
the company, can easily be handled 
by one man. The stirrup is detach- 
able from the platform to facilitate 
storage. 


JOH-A2—OPERATIONS RECORDER 





A moment’s study of a recording 
tape will convey as much informa- 
tion about a heating system as could 
be obtained by continuous day and 
night observation in the hoiler room, 
using a stop watch, pad, pencil, and 
adding machine. That’s what 
the manufacturers say about the 
newly developed recording and ana- 
lyzing device pictured above. Use of 
a Heat Recorder-T otalizer, it is said, 
can bring about savings in fuel, 
maintenance, and repair, since the 
device will indicate immediately 
when there is something wrong with 
a heating system. 

When the Totalizer is wired into a 
system, it makes a continuous, per- 
manent record of its operations. The 
information thus provided can, ac- 





cording to the manufacturers, be 
used to analyze the following heating 
cost factors: 

“1—-The quality and measure of 
fuel received. All fuels do not have 
the same BTU content. 

“2_Over-all efficiency of the 
heating system and proper adjust- 
ment of burner and draft. 

*3-—Regulation of heat so that a 
comfortable level is maintained in 
the building without overheating. 

“4 "Time schedule of the heating 
plant, assuring that it is in operation 
only during hours authorized by 
management. 

“5_Condition of boiler as ef- 
fected by scale or sediment inside of 
boiler and soot in the boiler tubes, 
flues, or chimney.” 

Here’s how it works: a chrono- 
logically marked tape moves through 
the device at the rate of one inch per 
hour and records when a unit goes 
on, how long it is in use, the time it 
goes off, and how long it remains off. 
Readings from the tape can be taken 
through an opening on the face of 
the device (see picture left) and 
portions of the tape can be torn off 
each day, each week, or allowed to 
accumulate for filing purposes. 

In addition to the recorder, the 
device ts equipped with a time to- 
talizer. Working like an adding ma- 
chine, it computes and registers the 
total minute-by-minute operating 
time of the heating system, with the 
total clearly visible at all 
thorugh a second “window” 
face of the totalizer. 

Installation of the unit is quick 
and easy and is said to require no 
servicing or adjusting of any kind. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
device is foolproof and tamperproof. 
One roll of tape is said to last almost 
an entire heating season, with only a 
minute needed to install a new roll. 

In addition to analyzing heating 
systems, the Heat Recorder-T otalizer 
is said to be able to monitor electri- 
cal household appliances, such as re- 
frigerators, lights, stoves, etc. A port- 
able model is also available that can 
be wired into electrical systems for 
short-term studies. 


times 
on the 





HOW DO YOU RATE THE JOURNAL? 
You'll be able to make your 
opinions known when, early in 
February, you'll receive a ques- 
tionnaire aimed at determining 
reader preference—and, in addi- 
tion, by sending us your answers 
you'll help us “sell” the JouRNAL 
to new advertisers. 
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JOH-A3—ASBESTOS PIPE 





Asbestos and cement have gone 
underground in the form of a new 
lightweight building sewer pipe that, 
according to the manufacturers, is 
both economical and easy to install 

one unaided workman being ca- 
pable of putting in a complete sys- 
tem. 

The asbestos-cement piping is said 
to be particularly useful for short 
length house-to-street sewer hookups 

such as connecting residence sew- 
age outlets to septic tanks or nearby 
municipal sewer lines. 

Claimed to be durable and highly 
resistant to corrosion and to rot, the 
asbestos-cement pipe is said to re- 
main intact underground for an in- 
definite period of time. In addition, 
a specially designed asbestos-cement 
coupling is available that results in 
tight points, making root intrusion 
impossible. 

According to the manufacturers, 
production of the pipe in 13-foot 
sections means economy of installa- 
tion, as the greater length of the 
pipe makes possible fewer joints. 
Half-size sections of 6-1/2 feet are 
also available, as well as a complete 
line of fittings. The piping is manu- 
factured in 4-inch and 6-inch diam- 
eters 


JOH-A4—HOT WATER BASEBOARD 

Running electrically heated water 
through a metal baseboard is a new 
idea in heating, with the system ca- 
pable of being used as either a full- 
scale househeating system or as aux- 
iliary heating equipment. Controlled 
automatically by a wall thermostat, 
the baseboard heater is said not only 
to yield sufficient heat but also to 
eliminate dirt. 

The system works in this way: the 
heating element warms water that 
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circulates constantly through a cop- 
per tube. Aluminum fins are used in 
transferring heat to the air, because 
of their greater surface area and 
their higher heat conduction capac- 
ity. The unit heats by convection: 
air enters at the bottom, is warmed, 
and emerges at the top. The units, 
which are available in lengths from 
+ feet to 10 feet, each yield from 
2550 to 6800 BTU’s. 

Other features of the system in- 
clude: an antifreeze solution in the 
water to prevent the unit from freez- 
ing when not in use; a removable 
heating element that can be replaced 
simply by unscrewing it from the 
unit; a safety limit control that pre- 
vents overheating by automatically 
shutting off the unit; an expansion 
tube to take up excess water caused 
by heat expansion. 


JOH-A5—HEAVY-DUTY HINGE 

The solution to the problem of en- 
trance doors being pulled from their 
hinges as a result of heavy traffic 
is said to be Anchor Hinge. The 
newly developed door hanging de- 
vice will resist loads, stress, and 
force, the manufacturers say, be- 
cause of two anchor plates extending 
at right angles from each hinge 
plate. 

The hinge is mounted at the top 
of the door with one anchor plate 
screwed to the underside of the door 
jamb and the other anchor plate at- 
tached to the door leaf. The plates 


are mortised, respectively, into the 
jamb and into the top of the door; 
the hinges themselves are attached in 
the conventional manner. The hinge 
pin is then inserted from the bottont 
and held in place by a set screw 


The heavy gauge wrought steel 
hinge is 5 inches by 4-1/2 inches in 
size and is said to be adaptable to 
all doors 1-3/4 inches to 2-1/4 


inches thick 


Anchor Hinge is 





equipped with four bearings, either 
Oilite or ball. The hinge is available 
in either a highly polished triple 
plated finish or bonderized and 
prime coated for painting 

Anchor Hinge can be mounted on 
metal as well as wood doors and 
jambs; wood or machine screws are 
supplied. Another model of the 
hinge is also available with an an- 
chor plate for the jamb only and is 
attached in the same manner as the 
double anchor plate hinge. Both 
models are available for installation 
in either right or left hand doors 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


NAHRO’s emphasis on membership participation in the work it is 
doing has proof in the new 1957 NAHRO Directory (see “New from 
NAHRO” below), which will go in the mail to all members by the first of 
February. The Directory lists 23 committees at work on matters of im- 
portance ranging from accounting studies and chapter formation to re- 
habilitation, resolutions, and retirement plans. Close to 275 members are 


serving on these committees. 


If you want to know what the committees are doing—which will give 
you the best idea of the many facets of the Association’s program in 1957— 
keep an eye out for this new book because it will give you the low-down 
on what’s up. Look for the “program” paragraph at the beginning of each 
committee list. Besides committees, the Directory lists the national board 
and section members, and the officers of the seven regional councils, and 
indicates where chapter organizations are active in localities: 

Key: (B) book; (M) magazine; (N) newspaper; (P) pamphlet or “paper- 


back.” 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


1957 DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS, 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS, REGIONAL 
COUNCILS, COMMITTEES, SECTIONS, 
LOCAL CHAPTERS OF THE NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS. 21 pp. 
Distributed free to all agency and indi- 
vidual members of NAHRO National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. (P) 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Mailings during December 1956. Free 
booklets and pamphlets of which a lim 
ited supply is still on hand are indicated 
by an asterisk. Requests should go to 
NAHRO Renewal Information Service 
815 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


*NEW LIFE FOR OLD NEIGHBOR. 
HOODS: Dayton’s Plan for Urban Re- 
newal. November 1956. Folder, unpaged. 
City Commission and City Plan Board of 
Dayton, Ohio. (P) 

A brief, graphic explanation of the 
suggested plan for improving the East 
Dayton community—a 54-acre redevelop- 
ment program. 


*REAR LOT PARKING. Information 
Bulletin in “Neighborhood Conservation” 
Series. 1956. 4 pp. Prepared by the Detroit 
City Plan Commission for the Detroit 
Committee for Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion and Improved Housing. (P) 

A plan for home owners to utilize the 
rear of their yards for parking their 


*Limited supply available from NAHRO 
Renewal Information Service, 815 17th 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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own cars and for renting extra space to 
other car owners in the neighborhood. 
Gives the rules for construction of the 
yard-parking areas, which must be ap- 
proved for use by the City Plan Com 
mission. 


*THE STORY OF URBAN RENEWAL. 
Third Annual Report of the Land Clear- 
ance for Redevelopment Authority of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Unpaged. Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authority 
of Kansas City, Missouri, 636 Argyle 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. (P) 


ROCKWELL GARDENS: The Chicago 
Housing Authority’s Plan for Saving an 
Old Neighborhood from Blight. 1956. 6 
pp- Free from Chicago Housing Authority, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois (P) 

A brief progress report on the “New 
Rockwell Neighborhood” —a Chicago 
Housing Authority slum clearance project 
that combines public housing and the 
rehabilitation of existing housing. (See 
March 1954 JourNAL, page 90.) 


FEDERAL REPORTS 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT, HOUSING 
AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 1955. 
1956. 506 pp. $1.50. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (P) 

The complete report of 1955  activi- 
ties of the five agencies under HHFA: 
Federal Housing Administration, Public 
Housing Administration, Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Community Facili- 
ties Administration, Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. 


HOUSING IN THE ECONOMY 1955. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
1956. 70 pp., tables, charts. 25 cents. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
2, D. C. (P) 

Selected statistics from, and an analysis 


of, the report cited above. Tabular infor 
mation on housing starts, construction 
value, price and cost, wages and em 
ployment, home financing, market trends 
and characteristics. 


A REPORT ON URBAN RENEWAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS AUTHORIZED BY 
SECTION 314 OF THE HOUSING ACT 
OF 1954. 1957. 5 pp. Available on re- 
quest from the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. (P) 

Describes the first completed URA 
demonstration project (in Baltimore) and 
17 others currently in progress in 1] 
states and Puerto Rico. Studies listed 
include those on the development and 
testing of techniques to improve re 
habilitation methods; establishment of 
neighborhood organizations to assure co 
operation of tenants, owners, and busi 
nessmen; relocation of single persons 
from “‘skid row” areas 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING PROGRAM. 
Federal Housing Administration. 1956. 
14 pp. 15 cents. Catalog No. HH2.2:C 
78/4, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (P) 

Answers the questions most often asked 
about the FHA cooperative housing pro 
gram. 


READINGS FOR THE PROSPECTIVE 
HOME OWNFR: A List of Government 
Publications About the Planning, Build- 
ine. Remodeling and Repairing of Homes. 
1954. Free on recuest from Superintendent 
of Documerts, U. §. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. (P) 

Describes contents and gives prices for 
60 publications covering home buying. 
building, planning, landscaping. and re- 
modeling seen as useful by HHFA. Prices 
vary from 5 to 30 cents each. 


CONSERVATION 


ORGANIZATION OF BLOCK GROUPS 
FoR NFIGHRORHOOD IMPROVE. 
MENT: The Hvde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munitv Conferenve. Rervort from ACTION 
No. 14. 1956. 16 pp. Single report, free. 
For quantity orders, 25 cents per copy, 
minimum order $1; special prices on 
bulk orders. American Council to Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, Box 462, Ra- 
dio Citv Station, New York 20, New 
York. (P) 

Story of Chicago neighborhood that 
helped pioneer community conservation 


BLUEPRINT FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION. No date. Build Amer- 
ica Better Council, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, 1737 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (P) 

A simplified explanation of the ele- 
ments of neighborhood conservation, with 
some case stories from New Orleans, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Newark. Includes guide 
for preparation of a state neighborhood 
conservation act centering on a separate 
agency —a controversial concept in the 
light of present trend toward consolida- 
tion of urban renewal powers. Outlines 
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adequately, however, the kinds of powers 
the states must make available if a con- 
servation job is to be done. 


HOUSING CODES 


HOUSING CODE PROVISIONS: A Ref- 
erence Guide for Citizen Organizations. 
Report from ACTION No. 15. 1956. 36 
pp- Single report, free. For quantity or- 
ders, 25 cents per copy, minimum order 
$1.00; special prices on bulk orders. 
American Council to Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods, Box 462, Radio City Station, 
New York 20, New York. (P) 

Based on a survey of more than 50 

housing codes now in operation in both 
large and small cities. 
MUNICIPAL HOUSING CODES IN THE 
COURTS. Report from ACTION No. Il. 
1956. 21 pp. Single reports, free. For 
quantity order, 25 cents per copy, min- 
imum order $1.00; special prices on bulk 
orders. American Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods, Box 462, Radio City 
Station, New York 20, New York. (P) 

A review of court decisions on mu- 
nicipal housing codes. 


TENANT RELATIONS 


HOME HEALTH EMERGENCIES: A 
Guide to Home Nursing and First Aid 
in Family Health Emergencies, by the 
Medical Department of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. 1956. 256 pp. Available free on 
individual request to Mr. Howard Ennes, 
Director, Bureau of Public Health, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, 
New York. (P) 

A handy book for the project manage- 
ment office to keep on hand, since it 
tells how to stop bleeding, detect shock, 
act in poisoning cases, take care of burns, 
etc. The company will supply posters and 
a stock of descriptive folders about the 
book that managers can hand out to 
tenants, who can then send directly for 
the book. The mailing label included in 
the folder is used to send the booklet 
to the person requesting it . and no 
record of name or address is kept by 
anyone associated with the insurance 
company—in other words, the book has 
no insurance sales promotion tie-up. 





YOUR CHILD. List of 24 publications 
available at 5 to 35 cents each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Free on request to GPO. (P) 

These “paperback” publications issued 
by the Children’s Bureau offer sound and 
simply said advice on child care that 
would be helpful to many a tenant. In- 
cluded are not only treatises on nutri- 
tion and clothing but pamphlets dealing 
with the blind and the hard of hear- 
ing child, and with emotional growth of 
children. There is a good one also 
on the adolescent. 


RECREATION 


PLANNING FACILITIES FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


(Continued column one, page 36) 
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COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 31) 
of the site because sponsors are en- 
abled to charge lower rates as a re- 
sult of the reduced prices paid by 
them for the land is_ irrelevant. 
Every slum clearance project repre- 
sents competition to property own- 
ers, and commercial enterprises con- 
ducted in the project (and_ these 
may be and are authorized where 
deemed useful for the purposes of 
the project) to compete with simi- 
lar businesses in the neighborhood. 
“The prime intent of the law is 
to clear the slums. Unless the use 
complained of is expressly prohibited 
in the redevelopment contract or is 
inconsistent with its purposes or 
causes delay in the prosecution of 
the work, a taxpayer's action may 
not be invoked to restrain public 
officials from granting permission for 
a use which they regard as bene- 
ficial to the project and in the pub- 
lic interest. These officials are then 
acting within the powers conferred 
upon them by law and specifically, 
within the powers conferred by sec- 
tion 72-k of the General Municipal 
Law.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 
HALTS PHILADELPHIA RENT CONTROL 
A January 31, 1956 Philadelphia 
city council ordinance extended for 
one year a 1955 rent control or- 
dinance. Certain individual tax- 
payers, the Property Owners Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, and _ five 
real estate boards filed a complaint 
to enjoin the enforcement of the 
1956 extension on the ground that 
no emergency existed in Philadel- 
phia housing accommodations. A 
lower court found that no emergency 
existed and held the amended or- 
dinance invalid, arbitrary, and void. 
On December 29, 1956 the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania affirmed the 
lower court (John Warren et als. 
v. City of Philadelphia). 
Recognizing that the ordinance 
has a presumption of constitution- 
ality and appreciating the respect 
to be accorded the legislative’ find- 
ings in the ordinance, the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court nevertheless 
held that rent control “which im- 
pinges upon the constitutional rights 
of the owners of property must be 
based upon a public exigency or 
emergency,” so that the question in 
the case was one of fact, that is, 
whether at the time of the adop- 
tion of the 1956 amendment to the 


1955 ordinance Philadelphia had a 
housing emergency, The court point- 
ed out that the evidence showed 5 
per cent is a normal and desirable 
vacancy rate; that in Philadelphia 
it was “somewhere under five and 
above three;” that over a period of 
vears, when there was no rent con- 
trol, the vacancy rate was less than 
3 per cent; that the over-all vacancy 
rate had increased from 1.3 per cent 
in 1950, to 3.4 per cent in 1955; 
that the rate had increased from 
October 1955 to January 1956. 

In short, the court said it was 
satisfied that the lower court's find- 
ings of fact were supported by cred- 
ible evidence “clearly establishing 
that no emergency housing shortage 
existed in Philadelphia which would 
have justified the enactment of the 
rent control ordinance in question, 
and that the evidence was therefore 
sufficient to overcome the presump- 
tion of validity and justified the con- 
clusion of law that the amending 
ordinance of 1956 was invalid. arbi- 
trary and void.” 


LANHAM ACT HOUSING NOT EXEMPT 
FROM LOCAL CODE REQUIREMENTS 


Electrical repairs had to be made 
in a Lanham Act project, so that 
the Public Housing Administration 
could sell the electrical system to 
the local utility in order to facili- 
tate the sale of a 199-unit project 
to private owners. The electrical 
contractor refused to apply to the 
Bristol township building official for 
the building permits required by the 
township building code, on the 
theory that he was doing work for 
the federal government, which, he 
said, was not bound by the local 
code. 

In Public Housing Administration 
v. Bristol Township, et al., the 
United States district court for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania 
held, on December 3, 1956, that the 
local building code was a valid ex- 
ercise of the police power, that the 
Lanham Act contained no express 
exemption from local building code 
requirements designed to protect 
public safety, and that Congress 
could not be deemed to have in- 
tended to invalidate state or local 
rules for protection of public safety 
unless its purpose to do so were 
clearly stated. So, the court said, 
the electrical contractor will have 
to get 200 permits, at $1.15 per per- 
mit. 
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PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 35) 

by Participants in National Facilities 
Workshop (Revised Edition). 1956. 153 
pp- $2.50. The Athletic Institute, Inc., 
209 South State Street, Chicago 4, IIli- 
nois. (P) 

Current thinking for guidance of all 
interested in planning physical facilities 
for athletics, recreation, and _ physical 
and health education—from neighborhood 
center to larger community facilities. Re 
vision of a guide originally issued 10 
years ago by 14 sponsoring organizations, 
which include the American Society of 
Planning Officials, the National Associa 
tion of Social Workers, and the American 
Institute of park executives. 








NAHRO MEMBERSHIP— 
(Continued from page 30) 
have tools that are dull and neg- 
lected. The big point to emphasize 
here is that those very same dull 
tools that deliver a so-so job can, in 
the hands of an enlightened and 
dedicated mechanic, be sharpened 
and put into proper condition to 

perform on a high level. 

Certainly what I have been say- 
ing is not revolutionary. We have all 
attended lectures and we have all 
heard and subscribed to the basic 
principles of good personnel policy. 
But then what happens? We get 
so involved in the details of bud- 
geting, rent collection, and eviction 
proceedings that we lose sight of 
the fact that our tools are becoming 
rusty! 

I believe it is high time we got 
out the oil and sandstone. Once 
our tools are put into shape, and 
maintained in good condition, they 
will produce for us the kind of 
job that must be accomplished to 
meet the new challenges of the 
public housing program. 

And membership in NAHRO will 
not have to be sold to our employees. 
They will ask for it! 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A70—URBAN RENEWAL 


The city of Cincinnati is recruiting 
for an assistant director of urban renewal. 
Salary: $170 to $190 per week. Require- 
ments: degree in city planning, law, or 
public administration and a total of eight 
years’ responsible experience in city plan- 
ning, zoning, or law, but with at least 
three of these years in renewal work. 
Education may be substituted year for 
year for experience, except in the case 
of the urban renewal requirement. Age 
limits: 25-55. Apply, not later than Feb- 
ruary 18, to: Department of Personnel, 
Room 260 City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A71—PLANNING 

The Minneapolis hovsing and rede- 
velopment agency has available two 
planning positions. The agency has under 


way three redevelopment or urban re- 
newal projects, totalling around 1500 
acres, with a fourth in the preliminary 
stages. 


Planner. $625-$725 (top rate reached 
in four-year period). Requirements: de- 
gree and four years’ experience. Some 
experience should have been in _ pro- 
grams involving rehabilitation of ex- 
isting housing or neighborhood conserva- 
tion. 


Assistant planner. $525-$609 (top rate 
reached in two-year period). Require- 
ments: degree and two years’ experience. 

Write: Robert T. Jorvig, Executive 
Director of The Housing and Redevel- 
opment Authority in and for the City of 
Minneapolis, Room 1214 Metropolitan 
Building, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W17, Male, 26—URBAN RENEWAL 


Young lawyer is anxious to go to work 
for a local public agency that operates 
an urban renewal program. Although 
is willing to start work on the legal staff. 
prefers to be in a position that offers 
opportunity to learn general operation 
of the agency, with an eye to going into 
the administrative end of local agency 
work. Received A.B. degree from Syra- 
cuse University, with major study in the 
field of political science, and LL.B. from 
Columbia University; would prefer to 
locate in a city that offers the facilities 
for further study in planning, public ad- 
ministration, sociology, and other sub- 
jects related to urban renewal. He is 
single and an army veteran. 


W18, Male, 59—CIVIL ENGINEER 


A Hungarian refugee with a long his- 
tory of private and public service in the 


fields of subdivision and land planning, 
road and city planning, land surveying, 
construction, etc., is seeking to affiliate 
with a local public agency or planning 
commission. Speaks Hungarian and Ger- 
man, at present is learning English, and 
would be willing to work as a drafts- 
man, or in some similar capacity, until 
his language facility improves. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Technics, in 
Budapest, his most recent position in 
Hungary was with an engineering plan- 
ning company; he supervised 10 engi- 
neers and 10 draftsmen in work related 
to canalization, road planning, fiovud 
protection, and city planning. He has also 
served as an adviser in land planning: 
was an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Technics, doing research in the 
hydrology laboratory; was a city engi- 
neer in Budapest; operated his own land- 
surveying and mapping business; and 
was chief of technical operations with a 
private construction company. 
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